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Meetings of Societies. 


AGasstz AssoctaTion. Barton Chapter. Meetings, Mondays, 
7.30 P. M., at rooms of Boston Scientific Society, 419 Washington 
Street. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND Screncys. Hall of the 
Academy. 10% Beacon Street. Next regular meeting, Wednes- 
day, February 14. 

APPALACHIAN MountTatn Cius, Rooms, 9 Park Street. Next 
regular meeting, at Institute of Technology, Wednesday, 
February 14. 


Bostontan Socrety. Old State House. Next regular meet- 
ing. Tuesday, February 13. 


Boston Socrety or Crvtt ENGInrers. 


SATURDAY, 


he 
| would doubtless heartily approve. 
by Mr. 
Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is received for | tion past, is exactly $329,300.48. 
on Wednesday last, 
eighty-eighth birthday. 
trade school in Boston. 
| be sufficient : 


|} asthe experience of Mr. 


| generous endowment will be required. 
TO CONTRIBUTORS.—Rejected MSS. will be returned | an opening for others 


of Franklin. 


brought into question again by the presentation of a bill of 


| be doubted what his opinion will be. 


it seems hardly necessary to hire a lawyer in addition 
And in the matter of the refunding of the direct tax, 
| that was entirely a legislative matter, general in its scope 


| . . 
jand having no special reference to Massachusetts. 


TO-DAY. 


- —— | t 
After passing many perils uals vic aren 8, the accumu- | 


sands of the Aldermen of the city of Boston 
Franklin did 


» to speak with knowledge of the conditions of to-day, 


for use in a} 


nanner which not foresee, but which, were 


he 
The sum turned over | 
McCleary, 


the treasurer of the fund for a genera- 


The transfer was made 
Benjamin Franklin’s one hundred and 


It 


For this purpose it will probably 


is to be used in establishing a) , 
but for the development of such an institution, 


Auchmuty and Mr. Pratt in other 


cities has shown, a far greater expenditure and more 


Here will be found | 
to join their benefactions with that 





The advisability or the propriety of retaining an agent 


in Washington to look after matters in which the Com- 


monwealth of Massachusetts has a pecuniary interest is 
nearly $14,000 for services in connection with the refund- 
ing of what is known as the direct tax. Gov. Russell made 
very clear what he thought of a charge of this sort; and 
Gov. Greenhalge agrees so heartily with many of the sen 


sible views expressed by Gov. Russell that it can hardly | 
With two Senators 
and thirteen Congressmen at Washington, charged with 


the duty of looking after 


the interests of Massachusetts, 


The 


only service possible for unofficial agent to render 


that of 
states; and surely Massachusetts cannot decently hire a 


an 


would be ‘lobbying’ Congressmen from other 


man todo that. 





An order has been introduced in the Legislature direct- 
ing the Board of Agriculture to report the expense so far 
the of the gypsy 
probable future expense, and the time likely to be neces- 


incurred in extermination moth, the 


From the 
wording of this order it is inferred that some of the gentle- 


sary to complete the work of extermination, 


men of the Legislature think the work has cost too much, 
If 


this opinion is held by any considerable number, it cer- 


will cost a great deal more and will never be finished. 


tainly is desirable that a full and detailed statement of the 
case be made; and this no doubt will be done by the 
Since the work was taken out of the 
had 


itself only by bungling and by quarrels among its members, 


Board of Agriculiure. 


hands of a special commission, which distinguished 


and placed in the hands of the Board of Agriculture, it has 


been actively and effectively pushed forward. It has cost 





Wesleyan Hall. Brom- 


field Street. Next regular meeting, Wednesday, February 21. | 


Boston Socrety or Natura History. Natural History 
Building. corner of Rerkeley and Boylston Streets. Mnsenm 
of Natnral History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 to 5, 
free. Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cents. 


Boston Screntrric Socrety. 419 Washington Street. 
regular meeting, Tuesday, January 23, 


Next 


GENERAL THROLOGICAL LrBRARY. 6 Monnt Vernon Street 
16.090 volumes; Reading Room, 100 periodicals, open from 8 a. M. 
to6Pp m., Saturdays to 430 P. m. 


MassacnusetTts HorticurnturaLt Society. Horticultural 
Hall, Tremont Street. Saturday, January 20; Pruning, by 
Edwin Hoyt, of New Canaan. Conn. 


Muserm or Five Arts. Copley Square. Exhibition of prints 
illustrating processes of engraving invented from the 15th to 
the isth century; closes May 20, 1894. 


New Enatanp Hisroric-Geweatocicat Socrety. No. 18 
Somerset Street. Next regular meeting. February 7. 


PARKER Memoriat Screxce Crass. Corner Berkeley and 
Appleton Streeta, Sunday. January 21, 1.30P.m. Women Den- 
tists, by Dr. Mary E. Galloupe. 


Soctery oF Arts. Maas. Institute of Technology. Next reg- 
lar meeting, Thursday, January 25. 


a considerable sum of money; but the expenditure has 
| saved a vastly greater amount to the people of Eastern 


| Massachusetts. 





| Mr. Francis Galton observes that the increasing facili- 


ties for drawing sums by telegraph, under the English 


| postal savings bank system, seem to require readier means 


| of identification than now exist. These, he says, would be 


leasily afforded if depositors were required to imprint 
: ’ ao S a 
je first three fingers of the right hand below their signa- 


A suffi- 
ciently clear print, says the London Times, is made by 


tures on the first page of their deposit books. 


inking the fingers on a smooth oflice-pad and then pressing 
them on the page. The art of comparing finger prints 
for such rough purposes as these, Mr. Galton adds, is 
easily learned. 





One phase of the difficult question of how to employ 
the convicts in our penal institutions is set forth in the 
report of Superintendent Jones. It is that which concerns 
the commercial side of the matter. It is not the policy of 
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prisons with a view solely to financial returns. 


the raw materials from which they were made. 
it plainly,” 


the whole year.” 
ness would be disastrous and the state can 
pay to keep its convicts at work, 


| ashamed.” 
| visit to Boston was inspired by what, 
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The quee- 


ion of the earnings of the prisoners is not a factor of any very 


great importance in prison management, But at the State 
| atic ns of the Franklin Fund have at last gone into the} Prison, last year, materials were bought, shop-room, power 
and heat furnished, and the labor of hundreds of capable 
men supplied, only to find that the manufactured goods 
| turned out at all this expense sold for less than the cost of 


“To put 
says Superintendent Jones, “one hundred 


thousand days’ labor of the prisoners was utterly lost, and 
the commonwealth would bave been about $20,000 better 


Mf financially if the prisoners had never left their cells for 
It is not quite as bad as this, for idle 
even afford to 
But as a simple matter 


of economy, breaking stone would certainly be better than 
tle elaborate system of manufacturing at a loss. 








Mr. Walter Crane complains of the coolness toward him 
which settled down over Boston after he made his remark- 


jable speech here denouncing the hanging of the Chicago 


bomb-throwers. He ascribes it to “ commercial individual- 


ism,” which, he says, “stalks everywhere, naked and un- 


But it has been understood that Mr. Crane’s 


to turn his own 


| phrase into clearer expression, we may call individual com- 
|mercialism; and if he sold his pictures and gathered in 
| orders for decorative book-work, he ought not to feel hurt 


at the commercialism or individualism which resented his 
flings at our way of administering justice. 


Tt was selitiuds dise shale on Wednesday that a peca- 
liarly indecent dance was being performed at one of the 
theatres in Boston, and on Thursday it was as suddenly 
suppressed, the Board of Aldermen passing a resolution of 
censure upon the proprietor, instead of revoking his license 
as they might have done. This action is probably suffi- 
The 
dance in question was imported to this country to take a 
place among the exotic curiosities of the Midway Plaisance 
at the World’s Fair. The excuse for its toleration there— 
where, indeed, it was the oceasion of some stormy scenes in 
the Board of Lady Managers—was the fact of its peculiar 
national or racial character and its supposed religious sym- 
bolism. but if any of the 
symbolism which it once possessed still survives in the land 
where it is indigenous, that is not the appeal which it makes 
to Anglo-Saxon senses. If it taught any intelligible lesson, 
it}was that of the great gulf which separates the ideas‘and 
the manner of thought of the peoples of the Orient and 
the Occident. 


cient to prevent the recurrence of such an exhibition. 


Its origin is certainly ancient ; 





The work of the Appalachian Mountain Club for the 
comfort and convenience of visitors to the White Mountain 
region has frequently beer mentioned in these columns. 
At the annual meeting of the Club, of which a report was 
given last week, statement was made of the work 
in this line accomplished by the Club during the past 
year. From this it appears that the Club has put in order 
the mountain paths known as the Air Line and King’s 
Ravine on Mt. Adams, in the Ravine of the Cascades, Car- 
ter Dome, Ice Gulch, Twin Mountain and Tuckerman’s 
Ravine. Mr. Francis Blake has built a new camp in 
Tuckerman’s Ravine and presented it tothe Club. Passa- 
conaway Lodge has also been repaired and improved. To 
persons visiting the White Mountain region, the value of 
this work of the Appalachian Mountain Club will be 
apparent. It is pro bono publico in a pretty wide sense. 





The Midwinter Exposition, which opened at San Fran- 
cisco New Years Day, is an enterprise that would attract 
wide attention had not the World’s Fair at Chicago in a 
measure exhausted the capacity of the public for such things. 
It is nevertheless an attractive affair of considerable magni- 
tude and of peculiar interest. The project took form last 
May, while the Chicago Fair was in progress, and by 
August the matter was so far advanced that preparations 
were begun in Golden Gate Park by grading and the 














the state in this enlightened age, he says, to conduct its 





erection of buildings. Work has gone on steadily and 
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rapidly from that time, until at the date set for the open- 
ing the 160 acres of park were well covered by structures 
suitable for the exhibition, and a grand and novel array of 
attractions was provided. The main buildings are those 
of Administration, Manufactures and Liberal Arts, Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural, Fine Arts and Mechanic Arts 
buildings, all of which are grovped around a parallelo- 
gram, in the centre of which is an electric tower over 250 
feet in height, several artistically ornamented fountains, 
statuary and a wealth of palms, flower and shrubs. 

From time to time we have called attention to the 
apparent growth of a disposition, among people who ought 
to know better, to take the law into their own hands, as 
the saying is; or, rather, to set aside all law except the 
law of revenge in the case of certain heinous crimes. The 
impression has been cultivated that ‘lynch law’ nowadays 


prevails chiefly in the South and is there practised by | 


whites upon blacks as a feature of the supposed contlict of 
races. Instances are not lacking, as we have seen, to show 
that this form of lawlessness is by no means sectional. The 
Springfield Republican gives the record of the second week 
of the new year, which is indeed suggestive in this respect. 
Ohio has no negro problem, says the Republican, yet the 
people of Winchester in that state lynched a sixteen-year- 
old colored boy on Friday. On Thursday,a white man 
was lynched in Martin County, Ind. On Sunday, three 
white men were lynched at Russell, Kan. ; and, as throwing 
a little more light on Kansas civilization, it should be added 
that a jury in Sabina, on Friday, allowed $2 damages to a 
negro, whose son was lynched last April. 
with much pertinence, that nothing worse happens in Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi or Texas. 





Should the fire which partially destroyed the First 
Universalist Church of Roxbury, last Saturday, lead to the 
removal by the society to some other location, one of the 
most interesting and picturesque landmarks of the old 
towy will be lost. Standing at the confluence of several 
streets, set in a park of its own on an elevation command- 


ing the whole neighborhood, this building made a fine and 
impressive picture, with its dignified colonial architecture. | 
The site of the church is that of the old Governor Dudley | 
mansion, the sole memento of which is the old well under- | 


neath the present structure. The old mansion was razed 
to the ground soon after the battle of Bunker Hill in 1775. 
When excavations for the church were made, the wine 


cellar of Gov. Dudley was found, the port being old and 


crusty, but still sound, after a burial of forty-five years. | 


The Church was incorporated in 1820 as the First Uni- 
versalist society, on the petition of Samuel Parker, William 
Hannaford, W. J. Newman, Samuel S. Williams and others, 
they purchasing the ground on which the church now 
stands for $1000. The church building was finished in 
December, 1820, and dedicated January, 1821, Rev. Hosea 
Ballou preaching the sermon. He was instalied as pastor, 
July, 1821, when the membership was only twenty-two. 
He remained in charge seventeen years, resigning in 1838. 
Other pastors have been Rev. Asher Moore, Rev. Cyrus 
H. Fay, Rev. W. H. Ryder, Rev. J. G. Bartholomew, Rev. 
A. J. Patterson, who resigned in 1892, and Rev. Edward 
L. Rexford, the present pastor. 





Librarian Spofford, of the Congressional Library at 
Washington, reports that the year 1893 was the most pro- 
lific year in the history of the country in the production of 
copyrightable matter. Each year shows a slight increase 
in the number of books and other publications over the 
year before. Last year the increase was over 3000. Each 
year there are issued by Mr. Spofford between fifty anc 
sixty thousand copyrights. The international copyright 
law, he says, has worked very well, a large number of the 
very best class of foreign works having been published 
and copyrighted in this country under its provisions. It 
has not, however, been nearly as widely availed of as was 
anticipated. Authors of wide reputation producing works 
of merit were quick to avail themselves of the American 
copyright, but the great mass of writers who produce most 
of the foreign literature of the day have apparently not 
found it profitable to have their books reset and repub- 
lished in this country for the sake of the copyright. In 
this country the privilege of the copyright is more and 
more widely availed of each year, and it has come about 
that there is scarcely anything produced which is not 
patentable for which a copyright is not sought. The 
practice of copyrighting newspaper articles has become 
almost universal, and a few newspapers in the country 
have their daily editions copyrighted throughout. Since 
the camera craze came in, an immense number of copy- 
rights have been secured on photographs, and the increase 
of copyrighted musical compositions is very large. During 
the past year or two there has been a marked increase in 
the number of historical and scientific publications. The 
increase in historical publications is specially marked. 


It is remarked, | 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 


The felicitations on the gathering of the Pan-American 


Congress, and the hopes which sanguine people had in- 





dulged of a real union of this continent, were sadly broken 


before a year had gone by. 


Chile seemed to show that there are always opportunities 
open for people with chips on their shoulders. They 
showed more than ever the need of a Permanent Tribunal 


,of Jurisprudence, before which should be placed, as a 


matter of course, what was to be done and what was not 


to be done when some sailors were attacked in the streets 


of a commercial city. It showed that such an incident as 


| this ought not to be treated with the dignity, and with the 


wretchedness as well, which belongs to war. 


The Brazilian civil war is another jar on the minds of 
| people who had hoped that, whatever Europe did, we 
might maintain peace here. ht to re- 


member, however, that civil wars have taken place in 


y 


Such persons ous 


' countries which were not of Latin blood; and however we 
may regret that different provinces in Brazil do not agree 
| with ea h other, however we may regret that a new repub- 
| lie does not stand very firm at the beginning, we must own 
that there is nothing in the civil war in Brazil which makes 
a real concord of the American nations, as such, with each 
other, any more difficult. Indeed, if there were a Perma- 
nent Tribunal of Jurisprudence, always to be in session, 
| before which the different parties in Brazil could have 
brought their rights and their wrongs, it is more than likely 
that they would have done so, and we should have been 


spared the spectacle, which we now see, of the collision be- 


i tween men of the same blood and the same religion. 

The incident of Chile and the incident of Brazil thus 
simply confirm the greatest lesson of the Pan-American Con- 
gress, which is the need of a Permanent Tribunal, akin in 


its constitution and character to the Supreme Court of the 


United States of America, which should be the supreme 
court for the whole of 


America. Before this tribunal 


should be brought the wrongs which any state has inflicted 


upon any citizen. It might even go so far as the Supreme 


Court of the United States does, and by dependent tribu- 


nals it might hear controversies between the citizens of 
different nations. But even if this latter arrangement were 
or of the difficulties of languages, nothing is more certain 
than that sucha Permanent Tribunal would adjust differ- 
ences between the states themselves. 

Meanwhile, every hope for economic and industrial im- 
provement which was looked for in the haleyon days of 
the Pan-American Congress has been justified in the result, 
and as was said then by all people who knew anything 
about it, the matter was quite a matter of international 
business as it was a matter of international diplomacy. 
So long as we have to telegraph to Rio Janeiro by 
way of London, so long it may be assumed that England 
will have a better chance than we have in the markets of 


Brazil. 





So long as the shortest way to the La Plata is by 
way of Europe, so long we shall not have very active com- 
| munication with the La I’lata. But when the government 
| of the United States can be roused to understand that our 
| 


natural allies are our neighbors on the south, when it can | 
u devise the means for steam lines, telegraph lines, treaties 


| of mutual advantage, and every other advantage to interna- | 


tional commerce, we shall begin to see that it is not by 
mistake that the two continents have received the same 


| name. The scheme for a railway line which shall connect 





| the extreme south and the extreme north now seems ex- 
| travagant. But our children’s children will take this as 
quite of course in the union of all parts of one continent 


J 
| with each other. Epwarp E. Hate. 





‘LABOR’ AND COMMONSENSE. 


The present industrial disturbance has forced the con- 


| dition of the wage-earner upon the attention of many per-| 
| sons who have hitherto ignored the subject. Not only in| 


the newspaper and magazine, but from the lips of the 
|avowed agitator, the public is hearing the claims of or- 
| ganized labor. 

| One of the more striking points that such a discussion 
| emphasizes is the extremely minute division of work under 
| modern methods. Much has been hoped from industrial 
| schools, and it has become a commonplace of advice to tell 
}a boy that he should learn a trade; but it would appear 
_now-a-days that a workman does not learn a trade, properly 
|speaking. In one case, known to the writer, a man de- 
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Our little unpleasantness with | 


thought too difficult, in consideration of the great distances | 
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nothing else. The muscles of his right arm, his right 


| hand—indeed, his whole physical power for work—were 
| trained for that one purpose. According to the older politi- 
cal economy, a man thrown out of one kind of employment 
| was supposed to take up with another; the industrial 
system being considered as self-adjusting. It was a beauti- 
ful theory; and under the older conditions, when Yankee 
| versatility was a proverb and a boy might gain an inkling 
| of several trades, it probably had a practical outcome. But 
what would a ‘sixty-fourth of a shoemaker’ be worth, 
apart from his specialized branch ? 

It is, perhaps, this sense of restriction that intensifies 
the bitterness with which organized labor regards organized 
| wealth, or capital. Capital, so far as labor is concerned 
(judging labor from its avowed spokesmen), is not unlike 
the god of the primitive man; a mighty power to be feared, 
to be hated, or, on rare occasions, to be defied; puta 
mighty power, nevertheless. This blind faith of labor in 
the omnipotence of capital blocks the industrial wheels 


terribly. One might almost imagine from the declamation 


of the labor-agitator that ‘hard times’ scarcely concerned 


the capitalist at all. Railroads may go into the hands of 


receivers, banks may close their doors and corporations be 
driven to the wall; the owner of the factory must keep the 
rate of waves up to the scale of ‘ good times,’ or cease to do 
business. Half a loaf, from the agitator’s point of view, is 
worse than no bread. 
Che pity of this state of affairs is that many of the de- 
’ 
: 


} 


mands of labor are just and equitable, and call for the sup- 


port of an enlightened public opinion. Unquestionably, 
too, the fight that labor has made for an increase in wages 
makes the laboring-man look askance at any argument for 
their reduction. Human nature being what it is, the aver- 
age manufacturer will not go out of his way to advance 
wages, nor will the employee exert himself to have them 
lowered—at least, outside of Mr. Llowells’s Altruria. But 
it will not hurt the workingman to use his commonsense. 
If his employer tells him squarely that the condition of 
business necessitates a reduction in wages, the workingman 
1 


would do well not to assume that his emplover possesses the 


purse of Fortunatus. It 


is possible that the employer 
speaks the truth; if he is an honorable man, it is highly 
probable. 

} 


It may be said, truthfully enough, that the labor-agi- 


tator cannot be expected to state more than his own side of 
the case; all the more does it become every workingman 
to judge both sides, so far as he is able. His right of 
private judgment cannot be made over to any one else, if he 
desires to count himself a free man. He may be sure that 
public opinion will sustain him in all lawful attempts to 
right his real grievances ; but the practical good sense no 


less than the justice of the American people will resent 


any disposition to make the individual capitalist responsi- 


| ble for a state of affairs that is, for all practical purposes, 


} : ’ 
| beyond his control. ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 





SOME ARTISTS OF HOLLAND. 
The impressions made by the hundred or more pictures 
of the modern Dutch school, from Chicago, which have 
lately been on exhibition at the Boston Museum of Fine 


Arts, are worth summing up for several reasons, one of 


which is that the original collection was made for the 
World's Fair by the associated artists of Holland them- 


selves, as being a representative one. 


Another is, that the 
proportionate number of works sold, far exceeds that of any 
other country’s exhibit. And yet another, that, while the 


influence of the last generation of French artists is very 


apparent both in color and technique, the flippant, irrever- 
ent point of view and the vulear sensationalism of much 


of the French art of to-day are fortunately absent. 
One recognizes with pleasure that the serious and sane 


spirit is not wanting in these men of to-day, who, like their 


great predecessors of two centuries ago and in common 
with all the best artists, are contented with the material 
which is ready to their hands: the canals, the windmills, 
the shipping, the fat meadows and cattle, the pollarded 


willows, the quaint architecture, and the gray clouds and 
sifting sunshine of their unique and wonderful country. 


Indeed, the exceptions were so few in their exhibit 
that Mrs. Van Bosse’s wood scene, showing a wood-road 
streaked with alternating lights and shadows, Roclofs’s 
| pond-lilies and Tholen’s autumnal bit of mountain-brook, 
| which might be a New Eng!and stream overhung with 
| beech and moose wood, common-place subjects though they 
| are; fairly arrested the eye by their incongruity and unex- 
Not so Bakhuyzen’s windmills of Zaandam, 
| embodying the cheerful out-of-doors activity, as well as the 


| pectedness. 


| rural tranquility, which is the dominent impression received 
| by the stranger in Holland. 


Not so Jacob Maris’s cloudy 
sky and softly shadowed meadows; nor William Maris’s 
pastures and comfortable ruminating cows; nor Roclofs’s 
busy windmills, nor his pasturage near the dunes, so like 


They range from short historical sketches and pamphlets | scribed himelf as ‘the sixty-fourth part of a shoemaker. | and yet unlike our own sand hills of Buzzard’s Bay. 


to the longer national histories. 


| His business was to trim the edge of the sole ;—that, and’ | 


But if the contemporary Hollander chooses the same 
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subjects as his forerunners, his style and scheme of color, | 


as has been implied, are widely different, and the com- 


parison, which was made possible by the neighboring 


Dutch Room of our Museum was not without profit, though | 
the darkening of tone of two hundred years must be re- | 
membered in this connection. Would that one could fore- | 
tell the fate of modern factory-made colors after a century. 
Certainly the blackening of the pictures of Rousseau, Dau- 
bieny, Diaz and others of the Barbizon school, which has 


curred within fifty years, is not reassuring. 


Cuyp’s landscape with cattle, a scene near Dordrecht 


belonging to the Museum, has a similar motive to that of J. 


Maris in his subjects called pastures in Holland; though | 


the amber radiance of sunset in the former is more like the 


misty sunlight of Mesdag’s charming summer morn. 
1y at sea, while Cuyp’s picture has suffered severely 
through the lowering in tone of his foreground. Is this 

ent golden atmosphere, which more or less characterizes 


the old Dutch masters, Rembrandt above all, due to some 
areful system whereby a solid under-painting of hot and 


unt color is secured, or to some secret permanent var- 


the mellowing touch of time, or all together? 


ish, orto 


In spite of the various theories, nobody knows, and prob- 


ibly nobody ever will know. 
me call that 


ributed to Rembrandt given to the Art-Museum 


As an aside, let attention to fascinating 
picture att 
Mrs. F. Brooks, called Danaé, in his second, or ‘ buttery’ 
manner, which, showing only three clumsy and uninterest- 
g¢ figures, seems to have been made with pearls and sap- 
phires and rubies ground together and mingled with gold 
dust, when it is seen in a bright and favorable light. 
With the exception of the architectural subjects of 
Klinkenberg, Koek Koek, and Leickert, showing groups of 
city buildings, characterized by conscientious minuteness 


but also by hardness and lack of breadth and air, the freer | 





handling, the expression of atmosphere, and the blurring or 
softening of outlines, distinguish this latest Dutch, as they 
» all modern schools. 
Not long ago it would have been heresy to Say, as we 
may do now, that for general truth to nature, thanks to 
he wi 


; 


far in advance of their prototypes, though we have 


spects 


ttle to boast of in the matter of color and poetic feeling. | 


In figure drawing, these modern Hollanders, though 
ey may sometimes be superior to Rembrandt, who cared 
ttle enough for form so he secured expression; show a 
wk of training as well as esthetic perception; witness 
the large canvas of Miss Schwartze, whose group of sing- 
ing orphan girls not only suggests a hopeless comparison 
with della Robbia’s, singing-boys in the Bargello, but is 
heavy and monotonous in color, and clearly out of draw- 
ing, the organist who pulls out a stop, doing so with a dis- 
located and impossible arm. 

Even Israels, the greatest name of contemporary Dutch 
art, in his later manner, and on the large scale in which 
now apparently he prefers to paint, gives us but flimsy 
substitutes for men and women, bearing the same relation 
to the firm contours and well realized modelling and tex- 
tures of the accomplished figure painter, that a cunningly- 
made scarecrow in the farmer’s field bears to the farmer 


himself. 


Alone in the World, if as vigorous and true as it is weak 


The dismal and pretentiously sentimental picture. 


artistically, would be intolerable in its unrelieved literal- 
ism. Fortunately for the nerves of the spectator, the face 
and figure of the dead woman stretched upon the bed are 
as manifestly gray paint and nothing else, as those of her 
husband gazing distractedly into vacancy are simply blue- 
ish and yellowish pigments. The note of tragedy would 
seem to be indicated by the renunciation of positive color 
except washed-out blues and purples, and the use of ashen 
and dirty neutral tones — a not altogether new, but a weak 
expedient never heless, and comparable to the picking of 
fiddle-strings to announce a serious dramatic climax. 
Somewhat the same holds true of The Shell Fisher, who, 
as a toiler of the sea, is intended to be pathetic, yet can 
hardly be considered a weary man struggling with the in- 
exorable ocean for a scanty living, but rather a flimsy 
phantom of the brush dabbling in a sea of paint. What 
has become of the artist whose earlier successes can 
never be forgotten, whose cabinet pictures are not to be 
surpassed; such, for example, as the exquisite Conva- 


‘escent, owned by the Art Museum and formerly belong-| 


ne 


and delicate feeling ? 
ing eyesight, or is it the result of an endeavor to meet 
‘ome momentary demand of fashion, or, what is equivalent, 


the requirements of the picture dealer ? 


Two renderings of the same subject by Van Essen, a 
wooded slope overshadowed by heavy thunder-clouds, 
rough which a glimpse of blue sky may be seen, are per- 
haps exaggerated effects of strongly contrasted values, but 
not to be overlooked and full of truthful suggestion. But 
what can be said of Papendrecht’s Artillery Review, ex- 
cept that it is of no more artistic interest than the review 


tl 


itself—as realistic as a colored photograph. 
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A good deal has been written lately of Madam Ronner’s | 
cats, and her smaller canvas showing kittens at play is, as- | 


regards the kittens, clever and natural, but the larger pic- 
ture quite diverts the eye from its nominal subject. It 
might be more appropriately called Still Life and Cat Life, 
so completely does the former predominate, the animals 


being nearly lost in a maze of accessories. The portrait 


painter's rule, to suppress these in order to concentrate the | 


attention upon the figure of his sitter, applies with even 
more force to an animal portrait, which naturally has not 
the attraction of the human face. 








would seem to show a capacity for independence of action 
under a test which may be called crucial, so largely does 
sentiment enter into the question. 

In a wiie field, on the other side of the world, the same 
In New Zealand, for the first time in any 
part of the British Empire, an election of members of the 


| thing appears. 


' . . . . 
| provincial parliament has been held, at which women have 
voted on equal terms with men. The returns have just been 


received. Instead of areactionary effect of the admission 


|of women voters, as was confidently predicted, the result is 


| found to be most conservative. 


photographic arts, the men of to-day are in many re-| 


ing to Dr. Bethune, a canvas masterly in drawing, color | 
Is it unhappily a question of fail- 


Notwithstanding all shortcomings, let it be repeated | tained by a majority of fifty-four members in a House of 


that our Dutch visitors, French though their style may be, | seventy-four; and as thirty-three of the old members failed 


show themselves faithful to the perennial sources of healthy | of 


inspiration, with an eye open to simple every-day scenes 


and incidents, such as those which Rembrandt and Franz 


Hals and Ruysdael and Douw found sullicient for the | 


themes of their greatest works; one of the surest evidences 


of a genuine love of and insight into nature — of vitality, | 
not of decadence. W. Iexnry WINsLow. 


HOW WOMEN VOTE 


When the women of Massachusetts—or some of them— 


go up to the State House this year with their annual re- 


quest for the privilege of voting at 


elections as men vote, | 


} ; 


This is not because Gov. Greenhalge has advised the 
islature to give ‘ most s@rious consideration ’ to the question | 
of municipal suffrage for women; for this advice may mean 


little or nothing, according as the Legislature takes it or 


Ithrough the exercise of discriminating judgment. 
ithe discrimination 
mental principle of the ‘ right’ of women to vote. 
of the privilege. 


. . ' its consideration. 
they can step rather more confidently than ever before. 5 ae oe OUR ide , 


this result was reached 
Even 


re-election, it is evident that 


the London Times is constrained to admit that “the result 


decisively seatters any fears of a sex vote, and testifies to 


and wholesome division of the new 


electorate.” 


It is true that none of these things touch the funda- 


They 


concern only the questions of its expediency as affected by 


some of the common objections urged against the extension 


But as woman suffrage is, after all, in its 


| practical application, only a question of expediency, the 


wants of the past year ought to have considerable weight 


Freperick E. Goopricu. 


WINTER DREAMS. 


The earth has dreams of good, 


i 

; : igs Thro’ winter's long repose, 

ignores it. But it is because the past year has shown some | In summer understood, 

remarkable advances in the extension of the suffrage, and The truthh—a beauteous rose! 

some encouraging revelations of the way in which women | y 

use the ballot sheet it is freely given them. Wikies Sager 

Heretofore, the advocates of women suffrage have had | TARRY AT HOME TRAVEL. 

to face not only the assertion that the privilege which they | 

asked was something that women generally did not want, | On a lovely January day, after a street-var ride from 

but also the fact that it was an experiment lacking the | one end of old Boston to the other, 1 found myself in the 
| proof of wide practical test, and dangerous because of the | new Union Station. A happy contrast it is indeed, when 


The government is sus- : 








doubt whether women would vote intelligently and inde-| one remembers the dirty, dingy quarters of the old ‘ East- j 
pendently or under prejudice or influence. It does not|ern Depot.’ They have not yet learned everything. They 
yet appear that the great body of women want to vote, and | told me with pride that they could not sell me a postal 


| we shall never know whether they do or not; there is no| 
| way in which this can be shown. But each year the experi- | 


lment of women voting is put to the test more extensively, 


and during the past year in a conspicuous manner, which to | 
| some extent answers the question whether women voters | 
can act as intelligently and independently as men voters. 
It may not be thought that the statement is extravagant 
when it is said that their intelligence and independence 
appear to be fully equal to those qualities as displayed by 
the average of the other sex. 

The most notable instance of the extension of the suf- 
This 


‘ ° . . . | 
state is the first in which equality of the sexes in regard to | 





frage is that which has just been made in Colorado. 


the suffrage has been established by the organic law. An| 
amendment to the constitution, to this effect, was adopted 
by popular vote— by the votes of the men— at the last | 
election; and as citizens of a state who are qualified under 
state laws to vote for representatives in the Legislature are 
also, by the United States constitution, qualified to vote in | 
national elections, the women of Colorado will help elect 
Congressmen this fall, and take a hand in the election of | 
our next President in 1896. There are not 


a great many 


of them, to be sure, and it is not likely that their votes will | 
decide the result of the election; but they will have all | 
the chance that the men have. 

This is a very important recognition of the claims of the | 
women suffragists. In the West, also — where our experi- 
ments in woman suffrage are principally made — there has | 
The 


reaction from the Populist insanity, which appears in the 


been an example of the way women use the suffrage. 


result of a good many of the local and municipal elections, 


lis attributed in good measure to the vote of the women. 
The men set up those Populist governments which have 
done so much that was ridiculous and injurious during the 


past year; and if the women help to pull them down, they 


will prove themselves the wiser politicians. 
Across the border, too, there has just been concluded a 





plebiscite, in which women took part, which ought to dis, 
pose of the charge that women voters flock like sheep and 


cast their ballots blindly as prejudice or fashion or association | 


impels them. This was the vote, in the Province of On- 


tario, on the question whether the legislature of that prov- 


ince should enact a prohibitory liquor law. 
impression, of course, would be that the women would 
vote in a bod; ior prohibition, with the idea that probibi- 
tion means temperance. On the contrary, the women of 
Ontario showed themselves almost as conservative, in pro- 
portion to their numbers, as the men. The greats. majority 
of both sexes voted for prohibition ; but, taking the city of 
Toronto for illustration, it appears that more than one out 


of five of the women voted against it, while hardly more 





|than one out of three of the men were opposed. This | Be this as it may, here is an eminence well above the 


| drown in travel three or four hours a day. 


The general | 


card; still unconscious that the duty of a great Station is 


to have everything ready which a’ reasonable traveller 
It is not in Boston, it is only in a station in New 


I think 


these people would have a Boston Directory ; let us hope so. 


needs. 
York, that one expects such provincial ignorance. 


And the next time we go, they will have postal eards. 

A lovely ride is that to Portland, whether you take the 
sea-side route or the other. And always—the feeling is in- 
describable—always you feel that you are among pure Yan- 
kees. No travellers for pleasure go to Maine in winter— 
more fools they; for it is perhaps in its loveliest. There 
are very few foreign emigrants in Maine, in comparison 
with the numbers in other New England States. Even in 
the bill of fare at the well-equipped restaurants you see that 
you are on the native heather, and that they have prepared 
the native food. Did not the South Berwick sponge-cake 
go from Maine to California as the railway opened ? 

No snow in or near Boston. But at Newburyport the 
carriages are on runners ; and when we came to Portsmouth 
and Portland the sleighing was perfect. In Portland they 


have had this matchless sleighing from the first of Decem- 


| ber till now, and not dirty, drabbled sleighing. The streets 


are white, and the temptation is on you, all the time, to 
try the charming winter air and join these cheerful people 
who are going and coming in their light cutters. 

I am always saying that Portland is an ideal city to live 
in. I believe they think that | think so. 
me that I had been here six,times in the last year, on one 
errand and another. ‘This is so; and I am glad of it. 

In the first place, it is more than probable that the best 


Somebody told 


social conditions, in an American life, for comfort, social 
life, personal enjoyment and sound government all together 


are gained in the smaller American cities—the towns, which 


|range between the population of twenty thousand and a 


They are guiltless of rings. They 
govern themselves. There are enough people and not too 
And they do not know the false distances which 
For the man 
like this lives in Chicago in New York or in Philadelphia. 

To these general advantages Portland adds curious 


hundred thousand. 


many. 


felicity of position. I suppose that the Neck—as they call 
it, by a curious New England dialect which speaks of 
Marblehead Neck in the same way—the seat of the city 
proper, is about as large as the old peninsula of Boston was. 
It rises boldly from the sea, being itself, as the name in- 
dicates, a peninsula. Geologically, I fancy, its origin is the 
same. Thatis, I suppose that Boston and Portland were 
both what the glacial people call drumlins, left by the last 
glacial waves nine thousand years ago, where some bold 
projecting cliffs gave a kernel for the glacial drift to gather 
round. 
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sea, with the exquisite Casco bay of so many islands beneath 
it, with a matchless harbor for its commerce. On the 
Northwest in the horizon is the Mt. Washington range; 
from his study window my host can see the Monarch of New 
England, seventy miles away, with his crown of snow. The 
back country to be fed and clothed from the Portland 
shops, is this independent Maine. 

And 


Dirigo —1 point the 
way —is her proud motto. Mr. Blaine and Mr. 
Reed and Mr. Hale and 
have not been afraid to show what it means. All our 
friends, the Probibitionists, will ask that Neal Dow may be 
added to that catalogue ; the author of the system which has 
taken the name of Maine through the English-speaking 
work]; the system of which Mr. Blaine said so well, that 
“it found Maine a poor state, and has made her a rich one.” 

My business in Portland is to speak before their plucky 
and efficient Indian Association —an Association: wholly 
manned by women, who carry it forward with system and 
But I had the afternoon before me, and as the 
good luck of such centres always befriends the traveller, I 


success. 


had the pleasure of hearing one of Mr. John Bellows’s talks 
— as he chooses to call them; carefully prepared studies 
they are—on The Literature of the Nineteenth Century. 
Admirably weil read, an enthusiast about literature as lit- 
erature, Mr. Bellows stands by a little table on which he has 
arranged perhaps twenty books from which to read, and 
for more than an hour— nearly two hours people said, 
though I hardly believed — there entertained us by his racy 
and intelligent criticism, and by his admirable reading of 
the salient paseages with which he is familiar. 

The Indian Association was to meet at Dr. Blanchard’s 
church, 
his doctor had forbidden his going out in the evening; so 
I only had a minute in which to receive his welcome. We 
had a large and sympathetic assembly, to hear not now 
of the wrongs of the Indians, as of the systematic 
and efficient plans for their elevation. The 
Managers of the Society and Dr. Dalton and Rev. Mr. 
Perkins were with me in the pulpit, and had an opportu 


I was sorry to find that he was not quite well, and 


Ladies 


nity to commend the organization, as it deserves, to public 
epirited people in Maine. [ have so many other opportu 
nities to lay before the readers of Tuk ComMMONWEALTH 
their duties in the one hundred and six Indian problems, 
I will not therefore abridge my own speech here; although 
the delivery of the speech was the pretence for this pleas- 
ant holiday Iam describing. Enough to say that it wa- 
cordially received, and that the more amiable of my friends 
did not say it was too long. 

They are a vigorous set, these Maine people, and they 
geta great deal out of life. I asked if the pressure of 
poverty had been felt in Portland, and if they had to pro- 
vide any new machinery to meet it. Not at all, was the 
answer. All that you noticed was a larger meeting than 
usual of the Benevolent Society and a larger contribution. 
The truth is that, speaking in general, they are nearer 
frontier life than some people are. Their own grand- 
fathers were settlers in a wilderness. The law of selection 
applies. Successful settlers are apt to leave strong children 
and capable grandchildren. A gentleman whom | met gave 
me an instance where he had known men whose personal 
memories went back to tales of Indian massacre told by 
those who saw the sufferings of the old French wars. As 
he put it very happily, so far as time goes, the veneeriny 
of Anglo-Saxon life is still very thin. A hundred and fifty 
years has made it all. 

Dr. Nichols, the venerated minister of the First Church. 
well remembered by men as young as I am, was only the 
third minister of that church which is the First Church ol 
Boston. Rev. Mr. Perkins, his successor, tells me that he 
has lately made a happy find of a box long since lost, which 
contains the original records of the ‘ Parish’ from the time 
when it was first set off from Yarmouth. One of the first 
summonses which called the parish together has a warrant 
which bids the parish determine what measures it will take 
to garrison the houses and the village. Here is a very in- 
teresting store-house of materials for the local historians of 
this charming city. The beautiful chandelier of the church, 
itself a memorial of the elegancies of another generation. 
is suspended on a rod which passes through a cannon ball! 
which the Englihs Admiral Mowatt threw into the church 
when he cannonaded the town in 1775. 


Epwarp E. Hate. 





The election of M. Ferdinand Brunetidre to the editor- 
ship of the Revue des Deux Mondes appears to have been 
a very stormy affair. Each of the eighty-three shares into 
which this famous literary property is divided carries with 
ita vote. M. Pailleron, himself an aspirant to the post, 
is the fortunate owner of seventeen, their value being esti- 
mated at about $350,000; while Mme. Buloz, the wife of 
the late editor and manager, who was opposed to M. 
Pailleron’s candidature, holds twelve shares. One of the 
fundamental rules of the company prescribed that the 


Mr. Frye and Mr. Boutelle | 


a condition fulfilled, of course, by M. Pailleron, but not by 
M. Brunetiére, whose pecuniary interest in the concern is 
only represented by three shares. It was therefore neces- 
sary to obtain the consent of the proprietary to such a 
modification of the articles of association as would admit 
M. Brunetitre’s claim. After a very agitated debate the 
report was adopted by fifty-eight votes as against twenty- 
five, and an attempt to disqualify the popular candidate on 
the ground of his being a servant of the Government, as 
Maitre des Conférences at the Ecole Normale, was also 
frustrated. 


‘*A THOUSAND YEARS IN THY SIGHT.” 


BY ANNIE FIFLD. 


Neither joy nor sorrow move 
The figure at the feet of Love ; 
Light of breathing life is she, 
Spirit of immortality. 


Lead me up thy stony stair, 
O spirit, into thy great air! 
For his day of pain and tears 
Is to wan a thousand years. 


Harper's. 


MR. POULTON’S FIRST LECTURE. 


THE COLORATION OF ANIMALS. 

No audience has ever had a greater pleasure in Hunt- 
ington Hall than the gentlemen and ladies who heard, on 
Wednesday evening the admirable address of Mr. Poulton. 
But one has 
to hear him and see him to understand the charm of his 


Mr. Poulton's reputation had preceeded him. 
unaffected delivery. No allusion to I, and me, and mine ; 
no absurd introduction of his own griefs or joys; but an 
enthusiastic interest in his subject, confidence in hi- 
andience and respect for it; these are characteristics which 
make the lecture fascinating. 

In considering how the colors of animals serve them for 
concealment, protection and safety, we do not look only at 
the local pigment, but at the shape of the animal, its form and 
to make 


attitude, everything, indeed, which 


goes 
Since Darwin's day, the one great 


up its 
general appearance. 
question concerning all organs is, * What is their use?” If 
that cannot be answered in any case, there is a great blow 
struck at the theory of Natural Selection. 

The uses of color are not confined to one class of ani- 
Mammalia, fish and insects all illustrate the same 
the 
life of the temperate and even the Arctic climate as often 
The 


observed of color is for concealment, either that an animal 


mals. 
general principles. The illustrations are drawn from 


is from the luxuriance of the tropics. first use to be 
may hide itself from its enemies or elude the attention of 
its prey. The resemblance may be either protective or ag- 
gressive. An animal may resemble surrounding colors or 
it may cover itself with fragments of leaves or other bits of 
vegetation; and such methods will vary with the surround- 
ings. 

A beautiful series of pictures was shown to make it 
clear that the coloration of animals cannot be understood 
unless they are studied alone in their natural surroundings, 
lhus there was a representation of some long, thin, eel-like 
fish of pale colors, seen in deep blue waters. They were 
But another represen- 
tation showed them in their natural surroundings; that is, 


not only apparent but conspicuous. 


they were in the midst of long, slender-leaved water-plants. 
lhey resemble these so precisely in form and color that one 
had to look twice before determining which were leaves 
und which were fish. 

Also, a brown moth was shown, first on a bit of wood 
which made its colors conspicuous; and again as it was found 
on a branch in a garden, where its colors so blended with 
others that it was hard to distinguish them. 

A green caterpillar was seen on the petiole of the leaf 
from which it had been feeding. It had not eaten the en- 
tire substance, but had left small, irregular fragments still 
attached to the petiole like a series of rough models of 
itself, at the base of which it rested. One had to look twice 
to see which was caterpillar and which was leaf. 

A picture, again, of a stick-like a caterpillar clasping a 
twig with the posterior end of its body, when it stood out 
at such an angle as torepresent another twig. Now, here has 
been an arrangement such as that the appropriate instinct of 
the nervous system must be altered as well as the colors. The 
stimulus affects not only the skin but the nerve-tips which 
come near the surface. 

A chrysalid of a papilio from South Africa was shown. 
When it fastens itself on a green branch, the chrysalid is 
green; but on a brown object, it is brown. This papilio 
has this power of change within the range of its natural 
surroundings, but it canrot adapt itself to an environment 
which is new to it. 

But perhaps the most interesting illustration of all was 
that of acrab living on shore bottoms covered with sea- 





editor should be the possessor of at least a dozen sharee— 


weed growth. The creature had plucked off small frag- 








ments of seaweed, had passed them over its mouth, by 
which they had become smeared with some glutinous 
matter and had then drawn them over its claws, which 
were covered with sharp spears which held the fragments. 
The grotesque appearance of this animal provoked a laugh 
in the audience. 

The speaker next reviewed animals which thrust them- 
selves upon one’s attention. They are usually character- 
ized by slow movements and brilliant coloring. ‘These are 
always the indications of some special line of defense, as 
may be seen in wasps, hornets and poisonous snakes. 
They have no need of defense, but they need to give 
warning. Here is an advantage on both sides, for it bene- 
fits the animal who gives the warning. Indeed, it must be 
remembered all along that Natural Selection deals not so 
much with the life of the individual as with the life of the 
species. 
uals and with the continuity of the generations. 


It concerns itself with the aggregate of individ- 
The 
poisons given by animals thus protected are an aid to the 
education of their enemies, and by a relatively small waste 
of life the species is preserved. 

Then followed pictures of a series of animals having 
various methods of protection: the skunk, the coral snake 


and the rattle-snake. 


Black and yellow are the usual 


warning colors. Instances were shown of moths having 
various parts, abdomen and anterior legs of these colors. 
When handled, they will assume attitudes which show these 
colors to the best advantage. 

A very curious illustration was the picture of a hermit 
crab which associates with itself a stinging sea anemone. 


Mr. 
fish, so as to learn their power of stinging. 


Poulton had handled these anemones and fed them to 
Ile was well 
satisfied that it was excessive. The crab defends itself by 
picking up these anemones and placing them on its shell. 
Many species depend on keeping together for their 
safety, as deer, birds and rabbits do, These animals have 
colors for signalling to their friends; they are recognition 
marks. They are placed upon the rear of the animal and 
are to be seen only when he is in full flight. Such marks 
are the white patches seen in deer and rabbits. 
The subject of mimicry was then taken up. This word 
is often used in too wide a sense. It should be confined to 
the resemblance of one animal to another which is protected. 
The animal itself then becomes conspicuous, living by 
representing another animal, and so has false warning 
colors. Some butterflies of brilliant coloring have a nau- 
feeding them 
this 
quality, imitate in coloring the nauseous ones, not only in 


seous taste, as has been proved repeatedly by 


to various animals. Other butterflies, not having 


coloring, but in form and movement. The genus papilio 
will thus lose the tail to its wing, which is the characteris- 
tic form, and have in its stead arounded wing. Both sexes 
of the butterfly are often mimetic; but when it is confined 
to one sex in any genus, it is always the female which has 
it. She does not fly so swiftly as the male, has to alight 
often to deposit eggs, and thus cannot care for herself as 
the male can. 

Instances were given and pictures shown where insects 
of one order imitate insects of an entirely different order ; 
as where beetles imitate wasps, even in their mpvement. 
The clear-winged Sphinx moths of England imitate wasps, 
even to the vibration of their wings. Spiders imitate ants ; 
theydo this by walking on six legs, bending back the 
other two, which ants would not have, and pretending that 
these are antenne. A pink mantis of Ceylon may assume, 
in resting, the form of a flower ; and when resting on a green 
branch, which makes its colors conspicuous, many an un- 
wary insect is caught. 

A toad-like creature, living in arid surroundings, and 
having its color in accord with them, has on either side of 
his mouth enlarged plates of rosy pink with fimbriated 
edges. There are decoys for insects. 

The lecture closed with an allusion to color as personal 
adornment, as a means of making animals attractive to 
others of their own kind. An illustration was given of the 
nest of the Bower Bird of New Guinea, which is used not 
for the rearing of the young birds, but simply as a place 
made attractive for social intercourse. 

The illustrations of the lecture were curiously beautiful. 
As Mr. Poulton is master of the subject, as he is perfectly 
equipped for his purposes and has so agreeable a manner 
in instructing his audience, the course will be one of great 
value. This lecture was a general introduction, and the 
several topics will now be treated in detail. 





M. Emile Zola has addressed an open letter to the 
‘directors’ of Russian newspapers, in which he makes a 
strong appeal for the conclusion of a literary treaty or con- 
vention between their country and France. He points out 
that the principles of honesty and justice, having made 
literary production a property, calls for such a convention, 
which has been, moreover, agreed to by neighboring 
nations the least friendly to France. Why, then, should 
Russia refuse to conform to the new regulations as to 
literary copyright ? 
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A VARIATION UPON LOVE. 





ets to A Elia, the terminus a the he twenty miles 


native rest-house. 











There we stayed for nearly three- 


farther up in the hills. quarters of an hour, not caring to have to wait too long on 


BY ARTHUR SYMONS This little town, which is a sanitarium for the English 
troops and a favorite health-resort for the people of Culom- | sl 


For God's sake, let me love you, and give over on 
bo and Southern India, lies in a high 


valley at the foot of 
Pedurotalagala, the highest mountain on the island. Peduro 
is fully a thousand feet higher than Adam's Peak, 
7,420 feet; 
imposing in every way than that perfect cone. 


These tedious protestations of a lover ; 
We're of one mind to love, and there’s no let; 
Remember that, and all the rest forget which | w 


And let’s be happy, mistress, while we may, boasts of an elevation of only but it is far less 
Ere yet to-morrow shall be called to-day. Phe ascent 
To-morrow may be heedless, idle-hearted ; from the hotel and back again is a pleasant walk before | tl 


One night's enough for love to have met and parted. the nine-o’clock breakfast. u 
Then be 


In many several deaths for you would die ; 





it now, and I'll not say that I At Nuwara Elyia we could learn nothing about the 


sacred mountain. Noone whom we met had been there 


And I'll not ask you to declare that you or knew anything about it; but from the ubiquitous Mr. 


Will longer love than women mostly do. Thomas Cook, who has an office at Colombo, as at 
Leave words to them whom words, not doings, move, places on the inhabited globe, we had learned that there 
Hatton, | | 


where a night could be spent, or where bedding and pro-|r 


most 


: | we ‘ peat. ” withi ‘iving distance fr 
And let our silence answer for our love. |was a ‘rest-house’ within driving distance from 


Academy. 


ADAM’S PEAK, CEYLON. 


—_———————— | 





| visions could be obtained for a night on the summit. 





We had been having glorious weather, too fine to last, | ! 


we were told; but it was not until the third of February, | 


the fourth morning after our arrival at Nuwara Elyia, that 


BY LUCY A. PUTNAM. 


i . . | 
we were able to start on our pilgrimage to the shrine of | | 
[Read before the Appalachian Mountain Club, June 14, 1893, 


and published in Appalachia for December.) the Holy Footstep. ! 
We took the to Hatton, 


much delay and some bargaining, a carria 


Coming on deck the sixth morning after leaving Cal- morning train 


ve w: btained | f 
cutta, we saw, to the westward, overhung | ge was obtained 


The | take us to the Laxapana 


a low sandy shore, 


? } » ~ ; . 
and dotted with native huts. test-house, fourteen miles | | 


Bay of Bengal were breaking on the | @¥ay> and bring back again the next day. t 
: hot, it 


with cocoanut palms 
long rollers from the 


line of blue The road lies through the inevitable tea-estates, 


sky. 


One of these, a sharp cone that rises high above its neigh- 


white beaches, and above the palms rose a 


mountains, clear and distinct against the cloudless treeless, and uninteresting. and we were glad enough to 


reach our destination at two in the afternoon. The rest- 
well fornished, 


pleasantly situated, with a fine view of the mountain. 


house is clean, comfortable, and 


bors, is perhaps the subject of more legends and an object 
of worship to people of more varied faiths than any other 
in the world. 

existence ; another season scores of tourists will 


but by 


Adam’s Peak has almost as many names as there are 


races who make pilgrimages to its summit, or sects who doubtless make the ascent where one has done so in former 
‘ grimag Be , or sects 
rock with which it is 


the foot- 


}« 
revere the curious indentation in the years. | 
| 


To the Shivites, that indentation is We were made welcome by the keeper, a dignified old 
of Shiva; to the followers of Vishnu, it was the 

. ; P ise@-nhe . j . 4 Sing ‘ge | 
eight-handed god who set his mark upon the summit of the with a round tortoise-shell comb, in the usual Singhalese | 


crowned. 


print man, who wore his white hair in a pug behind, crowned 


fashion. 


mountain ; Luncheon was soon ready for us, ancl as we were | 
1 lz m4 ? i 


the Buddhists call it the footstep of Buddha; 
Mohammedans say that when Adam and Eve were 


Adam 
the | Sahib!” 
ting bow, accompanied 


and the sitting down, our red-turbaned Hindu ‘ syce’ appeared at 


Eve was sent the door, with a profound salaam aud a request for “ Butter, 


We looked at him doubtfully. 


banished from Eden, to Persia and 


condemned to stand for many hundred years upon 
peak which they call by his name, Baba Adamelie. To 
is Sri Pada, the Holy Foot, the 


Sanscrit name by which it is commonly known among the 


this time by an unmistakable 


one and all, however, it gesture. It was the usual request for a fee, the “ Macea- 


wver fu’ 


| 
Another dey reca |! 
* of your Italian boatman and the * Cl | 


roni, Signor !” 
de donkey !” 
in Egy pt. 


natives of Ceylon and the devotees who come there on pil- of the boy who runs beside you on your rides 


. ° Tha 2 5 . imo. ¢ 6 ga” 
grimages from the mainland. The butter was forthcoming, and the ‘ syce 


Adam's Peak is only one of the many charms of Cey- disappeared with a beaming face, leaving us to laugh 
island 


had a nearer sight of the mountain than that early morn- 


heartily over the last new name for ‘ barksheesh.’ 


lon, and we had been two weeks on the before we 


The usual way to make the ascent of the peak is to go 


ing view from the deck of the ‘Bengal.’ The peak is vis- | 4p in the afternoon, spend the night on the summit, and 
- = L 


; i) . . . " > “nine j - wre . is 
ible from Colombo, but I never saw it. Perhaps we were | come down the next morning. But this arrangement is 


troublesome and uncomfortable. The climb in the after- 


too much ovcupied with beauties near at hand. Coming, 


noon sun is hot, and the night incamp is sure to be col tle 


The full, 


thought a pleasanter way would be to go up by night, 


as we did, from the parched plains and dusty cities of 


India, that little seaport, embowered in foliage, seemed the and disagreeable. moon was almost and we 


embodiment of all that is brightest and most attractive in 





tropical life. ‘The town stretches out for miles in all direc- | starting early enough to reach the summit before sunrise. 


tions, affording an endless number of walks and drives. | We would have to reach the rest-house soon after midnight, 
' 
At nearly every corner is a banyan tree, under whose the keeper told us. 


branches there is sure to be a little stall, where pineapples | early. The sun did not rise until six, and four hours 


and g 


reen cocoanuts can be bought for a few cents. affords ample time for the most moderate climber to make | 


In the lake are lotus and water-lilies, and from the trees | the ascent. We went to bed at seven and were called again 





overhead hang trailing clusters of scarlet and white pas-| at twelve. After an early breakfast—a late 


sion-fluwers. Over every wa!l lean feathery bamboos and called by the rest-house keeper, who had not been to bed | 


the broad pale green leaves of the banana, The road is | 4 all—we started out at half-past twelve with a cooley to | 


| 
| 
often carpeted with orange or lilac blossoms from some | 
cocoanut-oil lantern. 


flowering tree, and the little huts are almost hidden among The air was delightfully fresh and 





the cocoanut palms, that bend and sway in graceful, fan-| : 
The Singhalese | pleasant, in spite of heavy clouds. It did not look as if we 


should have a fine sunrise ; but our guide consoled us by 


tastic curves under their weight of nuts. 
say that this palm will not live far from the sea or the 





sound of the human voice; and certainly it never seems to | Saying it was always cloudy at night and would be clear 
again by four. 


For five miles the road lies through the St. Andrew and 


do so well as when it leans benignly over the huts of the 
people whom it has helped to feed, clothe 
The interior of Ceylon is disappointing. 


Dalhousie tea-estates, winding up a deep ravine, through 


It is only 

river valleys, and ona few | 
high plateaus where the elephant still roams wild, that any- | times on bamboo bridges. 
| of easy walking brought us to the ambalam, the rest-house 


| 
and house. | 
' 
| 


along the sea-coast, and in the | which rushes a mud ly little stream that we crossed several 


thing is left of the jungles and forests that made this island 
one of the most beautiful in the world. The greater part | |for native pilgrims. 
of the land has been cleared and set out in tea,—the| | path crosses the brook for the last time, and enters the 
At that point is a sign-board with the number 


There the real climb begins. 


| 
dreariest, most monotonous crop that ever destroyed the | woods. 
beauty of a lovely country. 2,324 in English, Singhalese, and Hindustani. 
Beyond Kandy, the old capital of the island, the rail-| were told, meant 2,324 feet below the summit. 
road from Colombo to the mountains passes through end-/| to the top it is a steady climb, and in da:kness not always 
The trees were so thick that scarcely a ray 


This, we 


From there 


less wa-estates. No slope seems too steep for the cultivation | an easy one. 
of that uninteresting little shrub. | of moonlight reached the path. Our guard replenished 
Across the valleys and ravines, however. we had our | the oil in his little lantern, and held it well in front of him, 
second view of the cnn’, Most | to scare away any chance cobra that might be lying in wait 
them was the sharp cone of Adam's Peak, appearing first 
on one side and then the other of the track, as 
round curves and through tannels, and growing nearer and 
steeper with every mile, until the station of Hatton was 
reached, the nearest point at which the railroad approaches 


the mountain. We did not leave the train then, but went 


conspicuous among 
for The twigs of the dwarf bamboo slapped in our 
faces, as we pulled ourselves up by the twisted reots, worn 


smooth by the hands that have 





18. 


we went 


clung to them, and in that 


| snake or reptile. 
At twenty-five miautes of four we reached the second | 


7 


the summit. 


lights below us. 
pilgrims who had been sleeping at the ambalam. 


Such an 


and | on all sides to the great rock that forms the summit. 
It | the top of this is the footstep, and over it the Buddhists 
is quite new, and few persons on the island know of ite oh Sat built a shrine. 


| white. 
That, as we afterwards found, was tou | and violet. 
}and then came the sun. 


| we were looking. 


An hour and thirty-five minutes 


The 


eerie half-light often feeling startlingly like some squirming | 


We had not been there long when we heard 
routs and invocations to Buddha, and saw the glimmer of 
Soon we were overtaken by a troop of 
They 


ere in all stages of picturesque dress and undress, and 


one of them carried a bandbox bearing the name of a 
fashionable Regent Street miiliner. 


We were glad to join 
wm for the rest of the climb, and to share their torches, 
vade of palm fronds filled with fluff from the silk-cotton 


tree, that had been dipped in fragrant oil and spices. 


Beyond the second shelter there are no large trees, and 


the path becomes even steeper than before, in many places 
leading straight up the face of a ledge of rock in which 
little steps had,been cut. 


At the worst of these stairways 
here is a chain, but it is stretched so tightly against the 


ock as to be quite useless. Never before did I realize so 


keenly the advantage of bare brown feet over heavy Eng- 


ish shoes. 

We reached the summit at 5.05, an hour before sunrise. 
as it seemed! The sky was 
wrfectly clear, though low-lying banks of clouds hid the 
and tu the w 


interminable hour 


west and south. ‘lo the north rose Pedurotala- 


where, after | gala, looking higher and steeper than from any other point 


rom which we had seen it. Fortunately, there was no wind, 
put the air felt raw and cold alter our climb. We walked 
ip and down to keep warm, watched the natives paying 
heir devotions to the Holy Footprint, and examined our 


surroundings, 


Adam's Peak is an almost perfect cone, rising sharply 
On 


The top of the mountain has been 

leared away to form a platform, surrounded by a stone 
parapet. The whole is some forty feet square, perhaps 
In the centre is the rock, and near it is a small 
house for the priest who guards the shrine. 


more, 


After the pilgrims had all come down from the rock, 
we too went up the iron ladder to the temple, and then the 
inystery of the bandbox was explained. It had been filled 


| with flowers as an offering to Buddha—roses, heliotrope, 


the long green blossoms of the areca palin, and a fragrant 
white flower, known to the Singhalese as ‘temple flower.’ 
‘Lhe footprint does not bear much resemblance to a modern 
human foot; itis about five feet long, and perhaps a footand 
It has been painted yellow with a 
red outline, and it looks as if the hand of man might have 


a half or two feet broad. 


had something ‘o do with its formation. 

When we came down from the rock the pilgrims had 
kindled a little fire and were squatting around it, jabbering 
softly. The priest stood in his doorway, his teeth stained 
We drew 
our wraps closer around us, and leaned over the parapet; 
all were watching for the dawn. 


red with the betel-nut that he was chewing. 


The yellow line in the 
‘ast deepened into orange, and then faded again into gold. 
One by one in the growing light the surrounding hills 
separated themselves from the dark indefinite mass below 
us. The clouds in the valleys changed from gray to pearly 
The golden line spread into a glow of primrose 
Long pink rays shot up toward the zenith, 
But it was not for the sun that 
Priest, pilgrims, and tourists turned to 

stretching far out toward the Indian 


| se eee. and there, 


supper it was Ovean, its tip just touching the white clouds, was the sight 


for which all had been watching — the shadow of the cone, 
| Impossible to imagine, equally impossible to describe! It 


carry our wraps and a Singhalese guide, with a small | did not seem to rest upon the land or the clouds, but upon 


the air itself — faint and indistinet at first, but growing 


cool, and the moon gave light enough to make walking | darker and clearer with every instant; as perfect in form 


| as though drawn by a, mathematician, instead of being ouly 
the shadow thrown by a mass of earth and stone. A 
»trange, ethereal, intangible thing! For more than half 
an hour we watched it growing darker and shorter as the 
| sun rose, but never for an instant losing its clear outline or 
perfect apex. When we could stay no longer, we turned 
and left it stili suspended in the air —a sight never to be 
forgotten. 

The pilgrims lingered at the summit, and we had the 
path to ourselves until we reached the plantations where 
the pickers were at work, 


At the upper rest-house we 
stopped to make lemonade and enjoy the view. The rho- 
dodendrons were in blossom near the summit, and violets 
and other less familiar flowers grew along the path. Near 
the ambalam was a clump of the finest tree-ferns that I 
lave ever seen. 

It was harder to come down the mountain than it had 
been to go up; but in the daylight we made quicker work 
of it, and in three hours and ten minutes from the summit 
we were at the rest-louse. There we rested an hour, and 
after breakfast drove back to Hattan, in time for the after- 
noon train to Nuwara Elyia. 





Bret Harte has just completed the manuscript of 
| Johnny boy, a short story to be published in The Idler. 
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6 BOSTON COMMON 


NECESSITY. 


What stern Necessity hath once ordained 
For mortal’s share, 

Let him not murmur, howsoe’er constrained, 
His lot to bear. 


Nor Time, nor Chance, nor Laws, nor Gods, nor Men, 
Her voice can'Stay ; 

Her icy finger points the way, and then 
Man must obey. 


And Love, and Hate, and Fear, and Joy, and Pain, 
She portions each ; 

Nor vanished bliss will e’er restore again, 
Whoe’er beseech. 


‘Tis weakness to resist her stern decrée, 
‘ Tis impious to rebel; 
The strongest mind, the noblest heart has he, 
Who follows well. 
Temple Bar. 


LITERATURE. 


ORATIONS AND ADDRESSES OF Georce WILLIAM Curtis. Edited 
vy Charles Eliot Norton. Voiume bl. On the principles and 
character of American institutions, and the duties of Ameri 
Can citizens, lobu 1891. New York: Harper and Brothers 


It is pleasant to be able to Mesers. 
Harper and Brothers upon turning out a book printed 
This volume of Mr. 
Curtis’s patriotic addresses is a handsome one, worthy 
of its contents. The addresses read well, and they must 
have sounded even better when Mr. Curtis delivered them. 
In fact, as it seems to us, Mr. Curtis was stronger as an 
orator than as an essayist. 


congratulate 


in good type upon good paper. 


The style of The Easy Chair 
has been praised greatly—perhaps over-praised. It was 
certainly artificial, and there was a lack of spontaneity in 
the Easy Chair lucubrations. But these orations seem to 
come from the heart; they have force and fire. More- 
over, as Mr, Curtis—in our opinion, at least—was a better 
orator than essayist, so in his orations he is best when he 
forgets to be elegant, and lap-es—or shall we say rises /— 
to terse, every-day, idiomatic English; as, for example, in 
the following passage : 

If we would build strong and long, we must build upon moral 
principle. A white man's government! Nota government of 
intelligence, of justice, of virtue; not a government by the 
consent of the governed, but a government of complexion, 
whose reason is skin deep! Who isawhite man? Isa Spaniard? 


Isa Creole? Is an Octoroon? Ohio says that a blood mixture of 
half and half will do for her. 


If not particularly original or profound, Mr. Curtis is, 
in these addresses, always wholesome, manly and genuine. 
Nothing better could be put in the hands of boys and 
young men than this volume. It could hardly fail to give 
them a more adequate notion of their duties and privileges 
as Amerivan citizens than they had before. It is singular 
that a man of Mr. Curtis’s cultivation should have been 
content to use now and then very stale stories and illustra- 
tions. Thus, he begins his address upon The Puritan 
Principle as follows: “It was Isaak Walion, in his 
‘Angler,’ who said that Dr. Botelier was accustomed to 
remark ‘that doubtless God might have made a better 
berry than the strawberry, but doubtless he never did.’ ” 
Now, the veriest penny-aliner would hardly dare to quote 
so well-known a remark, 

However, these blemishes are not frequent; and, on 
the other hand, it is only just to say that sometimes, as in 
the Address on Political Infidelity, delivered many times 
in the years 1864 and 1865, Mr. Curtis rése to a height of 
simple eloquence which was almost if not quite classic. In 
an address, delivered at a dinner in New York, when the 
Tilden-Hayes excitement had reached its climax, Mr. 
Curtis took occasion to declare that the question at issue 
ought to be settled by an impartial tribunal selected for 
the purpose. To this address there is prefixed an interest- 
ing account by Dr. Hale, taken from Tue Common- 
WEALTH of Sept. 10, 1892, of the enthusiasm with which 
this speech was received, and of its practical effect in 
helping to bring about the Electoral Commission. 


Discourses. By Edward H. Hall, Pastor of the First Parish, 
Cambridge, Mussachusetis. Boston: G. H. Ellis. 


The note of Mr. Hall's discourses is sincerity. Here 
is one, the reader says to himself, who will not speak a 
single word more than he believes, and who will believe 
nothing more than his understanding warrants. All good 
sermons excite curiosity and speculation as to the charac- 
ter of the preacher; and in this case one inevitably infers 
that the preacher is a man of strong, straightforward, re- 
served nature; a man capable not only of being honest 


with others, which is a task comparatively easy, but also of 


being honest with himself. 

Mr. Hall's style is clear, forcible and polished ; and it 
is a fact worth noting that although his pastorate at Cam. 
bridge covered eleven years, the sermons now published 
were, with a few exceptions, written during the last two or 


ALTH. 
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entious a preacher could hardly fail to,improve year by 


year. 





If these sermons are defective, it is perhaps because 
| they are too merely intellectual. In fact, there is a frank 
and characteristic passage in Mr. Hall's farewell discourse 
to his Cambridge congregation wherein he admits this de- 
| fect; for he says: “1 have been quite as aware as any of 
| you, in the years just past, that tender words of comfort 
| and consolation would often have brought far greater sat- 
|isfaction than the more strenuous gospel to which you have 
| been called upon to listen. But each one must be true to 
| himself, and give that aspect of religion which to him is 
supreme.” 

| It might also be objected that Mr. Hall takes a severe, 
Thus he 


“ Christianity has lifted no veil, has betrayed nu 


not to say an attenuated, view of Christianity. 
| remarks: 
| secret, has solved no mystery, has silenged no queryings ; 
but it has shown, to the world the beauty of a consecrated 
life. It has shown, once for all, the dignity and sublimity 


of self-sacrifice.” And his discourse upon immortality 


| would leave any person who heard it very uncertain as to 
| whether, for him at least, there was a life hereafter. It 
may be that,as Mr. Hall declares, Christianity, shorn of 
its errors, simmers down to this. But such a religion, a re- 
ligion so void of terror and of hope, can neither greatly 
help nor hinder. It will not satisfy or control the “ wild 


| living intellect ” of man; it will not subdue his lust or his 


greed ; it will not reconcile him to the misery and disap- 


pointments of human existence. 
H. C. Merwin. 





Heart Beats. By P. C. Mozoomdar._ With a _Biographical 
preioh of the Author by Sumuel J. Barrows. Boston: Geo. 
Ellis. 


Mr. Mozoomdar needs little introduction to Boston 
readers; indeed, he has had a wider audience than even 
New England A disciple of ‘The New 


Dispensation,’ he is probably the best-known exponent of 


could give him. 
its spirit and doctrine that America bas known. The re- 
cent Parliament of Religions unquestionably quickened the 
interest in these matters, and this country, never averse to 


lation, is better prepared than ever, per- 


theological specu 
haps, to listen to something that goes deeper than theology 
without inquiring too anxiously as to its particular shibbo- 
leth; not from any indifference towards Chris ianity, but 
with an assured conviction that absolute religion, at one 


with Christianity, must include all truth from every source, 


and so may bid it welcome, certain that it cannot be either | 


hostile or alien. 


The short passages that make up the body of this book | 


—some of them only a few lines in length—written in 
Their 
whole drift shows the swing of the mental pendulum, back 


many moods, have yet a general unity of spirit. 


and forth, between the Oriental conception of passionless | 


calm as the highest good and the Oriental conception of 


ceaseless struggle and attainment as the true destiny of | 


man. ‘The language itself is sometimes almost naive in its 
simplicity, and there is often a happy restatement of an old 
dogma that carries its idea to ahigher plane. This, for 
example, on Transmigration: ‘‘ Nature tends to rebirth 
perpetually. 
becoming worse ; sometimes, also, the good bad, and the 
bad good. 
migration ; itis taking place in you every day. 
migration of character is real.” 

Occasionally there is a strain of mysticism, as in The 
Figure of the Cross. 
Mozoomdar’s attitude towards the Founder of Christianity 
is deeply reverent and, so far as anything that has been 
noted in these passages is concerned, not markedly dif- 
ferent from the views of many liberal Christians. 

Mr. Barrows’s biographical sketch gives an interesting 
outline of Mr. Mozoomdar’s life and experience, containing 
also some vivid pictures of Hindoo life. There are direct 
quotations from Mr. Mozoomdar’s own notes; he declares, 
among other things, that widows are not always persecuted 
in India, and an account of his struggles with English under 
unsympathetic and sometimes brutal teachers shows how 
severely his sensitive soul must have suffered in early life 
and, indeed, at every crisis of his career. A portrait and 


fac-simile signature of the author is given as a frontispiece. | 








The Redemption of the Brahman, by Richard Garbe 
(Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Company), is 
virtually a tractin the form of a novel. The slight plot 
describing how a Brahmin came to break his caste for the 
sake of a merchant’s daughter—and a widow at that—gives 
the author a chance to set forth the miseries of a child. 
widow, the pressure of caste and the new spirit that is be- 
ginning to leaven Hindoo society. 

It is interesting to note the historical parallel between 
| the ancient Hebrew and the Hindoo conception of purity 


and boliness; each placing, as it does, the chief emphasis | 
on ceremonial purification and defilement while showing | 


more or less indifference towards that morality that is es- 
sential to character. The Pharisee of Jerusalem seems 


The good are becoming better, the bad are 


Nothing stands still. Do not mock at trans-| 
The trans- | 


One need scarcely say that Mr. | 


protectors, you are the scourges of our people” is, setting 
aside the difference in spirit on the speaker’s part, not un- 
suggestive of the denunciation of the old-time Pharisees. 

An Occidental reader naturally finds himself in sym- 
pathy with the author’s views, but a Brahmin would un- 
doubtedly pronounce the book one-sided, at least. Toler- 
ance, it is true, may become “ a mush of concession,” 
weak and worthless, yet an admission of the redeeming 
qualities in any system, however obnoxious, serves to make 
its errors at once more clear and less defencible. 





St. Nicwoias: An Illustrated Magazine for Young Folks. 
Conducted by Mary Mapes Dodge. Vol. XX. Parts 1 and 2. 
New York: The Century Co. 

It is almost superfluous to praise St. Nicholas, and per- 
haps it would be well if children could be interdicted from 
reading any other contemporary literature writien ex- 
pressly for children. A regimen of Robinson Crusoe, Tom 
Nights, 


Cronin’s Household Tales, Hans Andersen’s Tales — these 


Brown's School-days at Rugby, the Arabian 
and a few other classics, supplemented by St. Nicholas, to 
the exclusion of a vast amount of trash, would make a 
quite sufficient children’s library. The frontispiece is an 
exquisite illustration of a flock of sheep, and we notice 
also a noble picture of a dog after Rosa Bonheur. 





A great thinker once said that no greater boon could 
be vouchsafed to man than the privilege of sharing the 
wisdom of the wise. Thoughtful men for many centuries 
‘have aflirmed that, apart from the love of books that wi 
| call sacred, there is no saner, sweeter wisdom to be any- 
where found than that contained in the writings of Marcus 


Aurelius. To have his wise and weighty words, therefore, 


given to us in accurate and dignified translation, and in 
very beautiful and convenient form (The Thoughts of 
the Emperor Marcus Aurelius Antoninus: Long’s Trans- 
lation: Edited by Edward Ginn. Boston: Ginn & Co.), 
is to be grateful for the privilege of new and easy 
access to thoughts so well worth pondering. > Especially is 
it pleasant to note that the publishers have arranged the 
little volume in form suitable to be used as a reading-book 
for schools; believing, as the editor sensibly says, that tLe 
children like best to be treated like little men and women, 
capable of appreciating a good thing; and that one finds 
in this ‘royal philosopher, Marcus Aurelius, a rare gener- 


osity, sweetness and humility; qualities suited to all ages!’ 





copminpeasniaine folie 


NOTES. 

Charles Lamb as described by Henry Vizetelly : “ My 
father pointed out to me the small attenuated figure of 
| another great writer walking slowly along near the corner 
of Chancery Lane—his gait a trifle uncertain and he him- 
self, spite of the restless movement of his eyes, apparently 
oblivious of all that was passing around. I had a good 
look at him and distinctly remember being struck by some- 
thing of a Jewish look in his face, although his dress, an 
old-fashioned suit of black—swallow-tail, small clothes and 
gaiters—gave him very much the appearance of a decayed, 
old-fashioned pedagogue.” 

John Sartain, the venerable Philddelphia engraver, is 
writing a volume of personal recollection. 

Dr. Joseph Bell of Edinburgh, the original of Conan 
Doyle’s detective, Sherlock Holmes, said, the other day, con- 
cerning his now distinguished puvil: I did not know he 
was coming out as a literary character, but I always re- 
garded him as one of the best students ever had. He 
was exceedingly interested always upon anything con- 
‘nected with diagnosis, and was never tired of trying to 
| discover all those little details which one looks for. I 
recollect he was amused once when a patient walked in 
and satdown. “Good morning, Pat,” I said, for it was 
impossible uot to see that he was an Irisiman. “Good 
morning, Your Honor,” replied the patient. “ Did you like 
your walk over the links to-day, as you came in from the 
south side’ of the town?” Lasked. “Yes,” said Pat; 
“did Your Honor see me?” Well, Conan Doyle could 
Ona 
showery day, such as that had been, the reddish clay at 
bare parts of the links adheres to the boot, and a tiny part 
is bound to remain. There is no such clay anywhere else 
round the town for miles. 


not see how I knew that, absurdly simple as it was. 


Well, that and one or two 
similar instances excited Doyle’s keenest interest, and set 
him experimenting himself in the same direction, which, of 
course, was just what | wanted with him and all my other 
scholars. 


The notable book of the last year in Northern Europe 
is said to be Jonas Lie’s Niobe. It is the story of a good 
country doctor’s family, every child of which turns out to 
be a failure from lack of energy and moral fibre. All Lie’s 
novels are soon to be translated into English. 


| 


Messrs. Harper & Bros. will publish on Feb. 2 the 
| second volume of George William Curtis's Works, edited 
| by Prof. Norton ; a new volume in the Odd Number Series, 


three years of his service there. So diligeat and consci- closely akin to the Brahmin Pavoit, as depicted by the | Parisian Points of View, from the French of Ludovic 


. 

























































































Halévy, by Edith V. B. Matthews; In Direct Peril, a new 1 ie 
story by David Christie Murray; The Mystery of Abel} \ 
William Harper's Young 
People Series ; A Child’s History of Spain, by John Bon- 
ner; The Science of the Earth, by Sir J. William Dawson, 
C. M.G., LL.D., and Dodge’s Practical Biology, by Prof. 


Charles Wright Dodge, a laboratory guide for high-schoo} | 


Forefinger, by Drysdale, in 


and college stadents. They have in preparation for publi- 


cation during the same month The Jewish Question, Our 
English Cousins, by Richard Harding Davis, Memoirs of | 
Sherlock Holmes, by A. Conan Doyle, and Constance Fen- 


imore Woolson’s latest novel, Horace Chase. 


Henry James’s second venture in play-writing is de- 
scribed as a quiet, beautifully written play, dealing with a 
rustic episode in the period of the anti-Popery riots of 
1780, which has in it some wonderfully delicate character 


drawing. 


year. 


Each of the eight instalments of Mr. George du Maurier’s 


rrilby, the story now running in Harper's, will be illus- 


trated with fifteen drawings by the author. 

and Lloyd Osbourne will 
begin publication in McClure’s Magazine for 
The Ebb Tide. of the South 


as, abounding in dramatic situations and adventures, and 


Robert Louis Stevenson 


February of 
their new novel, It is a tale 


se 


it has been very effectively illustrated by Albert Brennan 
New 


uates of Dartmouth College, the othe night, 


From the York Sun: “At the dinner of the] 


Boston gra 
Mr. Richard Hovey read a brisk and festive 
whereof this is a pieee: 
*‘Midnights of revel 
And noondwys of song! 
Is it so wrong? 
Go to the devil!’ 


“The last line is far from polite, and it shows to what 
divagations a young man may be carried when he is really 
very sweet but pretends to be a real old howling Bacchic 
Bassarid rounder, full of Pramnian wine and dithyrambs. 


Mr. Hovey couldn’t revel in Boston after eleven Pp. M. if he 


wanted to; and he doesn’t want to. lhere can be no 
objection to his singing at noonday if the pol e will let 
him, but, of course, he does not want to He wants to 
make verses, and when he seems to be looking for a drink 
he is hunting for the next rhyme, and wondering if he will 


find it, 


dog-eared rhyming dictionaries, what humbugs 


Ah, poets, poets, with your fine eyes and your 
you are, 


most of you, voung and old! 


Mr. James Whitcomb Riley, it is reported, is letting 


his fancy hover about the stage, having in mind the writ- 
ing of a great realistic Hoosier drama. 

Miss Mary Wilkins’s new novel, Pembroke, is a tale of 
New England village life—a love story, which opens with 
the violent and unreasonable sundering of a_ bethrothed 
pair by a rustic father of tyrannical and pig-headed ten- 
dencies. 


Mrs. 


Gosse, has written an article about the painter, and it is to 


Laurens Alma-Tadema’s sister-in-law, Edmund 


appear in the next number of The Century. A quantity 
of his sketches and pictures will be reproduced to illus- 
trate it. 

Prof. Abram S. Isaacs, editor of the Jewish Messenger, 
North 


January, entitled The Glorification of the Jew, showing 


contributes an article to the American Review for 
the prominent position that the Hebrews have assumed 
both in literature and in public affairs. 

Prof. George 2 


pleted a new work on 


Ladd of Yale University bas com- 


Psychology, to be issued by the 


Scribners. It is entitled Psychology, Descriptive and Ex- 
planatory, and is a treatise on the phenomena and devel- 


opment of human mental life. 


Madame Bentzon says she intends to write a book 
“It a book things 
seen and felt, without comment and without a conclusion.” 


about America. will be of notes on 


An Irish magazine for Irish readers, written by Irish- 
men and Irishwomen, will be The Old Country, begun in 


Dublin, this month under the 


editorship of the Rev. Fred- 
erick Langbridge. 
Mr. Walter 


Besant has often, by his own showing, been the victim of 


The Westminster Gazette tells this story : 


the printer’s devil. But we doubt whether he has encoun- 
tered a more philose phical and telling diablerie than that 


The 


The writer of an article was criticising 


perpetrated a day or two a 
Woman’s Ilerald. 


Mr. Besant’s view that “the highest destiny of women is 


ro by the printer of 


marriage,” or, as the writer tersely puts it, that the out-of- 
work woman “ should at once cast eyes upon the neighbor- 
ng eligibles, and she stated what she took to be Mr. Be- 
sant’s position (viz., that women ought never to work for 
wages for fear of inconveniencing men), algebraically as 
follows: “If there are only z situations (he says), and z 
men together with y women compete for them, then what 
is to become of the y men who will be put out, if the young 
women are putin?” On this the printer ‘used his own 


judg ment,’ and the ‘copy’ came out in proof with the fol- 


says), and Christian men, together with young women, | I 
compete for them, then what is to become of the young 


men who will be put out, if the young women are put in?’s 
sold more quickly than any other of his books. b 


| February, will comprise portraits of Robert Louis Steven- 
son, Hamlin Garland and Philip D. Armour. 
son 
Stevenson at ages ranyving from tw enty months to forty-two I 
years. 


During 1893, it contained 850 pages of reading matter— I : : 
sad disadvantage, but shatter the illusion of the scene. | 


small, being printed during the twelvemonth. 
Letter was added, so that wee kly correspondence is now 
published from London, Boston and Chicago. 
tial ine rease in the 


popularity of the enlargement and illustration of what has 


long been recognized as “the first literary journal in 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


»wing delightful results, which we think even out-Besants | n 


Ir. Besant: “If there are only Christian situations (he | ¢ 


Mr. Haggard’s Montezuma’'s Daughter is said to have|*® 


The ‘Human Documents,’ in McClure’s Magazine for 


The Steven- r 


portraits are especially interesting, showing Mr. 


The Critic (New York) has begun its fourteenth year. 


sn increase of more than 100 pages over the preceding 
Over 1,500 books were reviewed. The publication 
if illustrations was resumed, over 125 pictures, large and 


A Chicago , 





|} 


A substan- 


number of subscribers testifies to the 


America.” 


Mr. Llowells’s latest farce is called A Masterpiece of 


D plomacy, and concerns the anxieties of the pere nnially 
amusing Mrs. Roberts over the supposed illness of her son. 
Che farce will appear in the February Harper's with illus- 


trations by Mr, Albert E. Sterner. 


Edward S. Mead, of the New York publishing house of 
Dodd, Mead & Co., died 


ampton, L.I. He had been connected with the firm since 


last week at his home at South- 


his graduation from Yale College in 1868. He had always 
delicate health, and his work was chiefly on the literary 
side of his business, but he kept the balance by a great deal 
of out-of-door exercise, and prolonged his life close to the 
His wife, who a daughter of J. S. C 


half century. was 


Abbott, survives him. 

Harper’s Bazar for January 13 contains a sketch of 
Mrs. Susan KE. Wallace 
Lhe Prince ot 


, wife of the author of Ben-Hur and 
India. 


The Seribners wi 


l publish shortly a new book by Dr. 
It will 
What 

The 


Can they logically reach 


James McCosh entitled The Philosophy of Reality. 
consist of two parts, the first discussing Reality : 
place it should hold in Philosophy; the second, 
Prevailing r'ypes of Philosophy 


J , 
Reality ? 


The summer tourist who is familiar with the picturesque 
coast of Norway will be pleased with The Swing of the 
Pendulum, a novel by Mary Frances Peard, which the 


Harpers ares about to publish in their Franklin Square 


Library. The characters in the story are English, and a 


clever coquette is the heroine. 
BUTTERFLIES. 


BY CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 


Once, in a garden, when the thrush’s song, 
Pealing at morn, made holy all the air, 
Till earth was healed of many an ancient wrong, j 

And life appeared another name for prayer, 
Rose suddenly a swarm of butterflies 
On wings of white and gold and azure fire ; 


And one said, “ These are flowers that seek the skies, 


Loosed by the spell of their supreme desire.” 


Harper’s Magazine. 
FLEETING SHOWS. 


WANTED: AN IMPRESSIONIST. 


* said Cassandra. “ Dear” 


‘““ Managers are queer cattle ! 


remember that exceptions prove the rule! 


mund, only emphasizes the 


He should have an Impressionist. 


play in rebearsal, all that being 
play his manager has accepted. 


tions as to what is needed to 





en, 





vent had made the girls girls, and not mature, experienced, 
Why not Emily Bancker and Elsie 
ombard in those parts? —Both of them attainable; both 


onventional women ! 


so girlish, ingenuous, so May-fresh and sweet — both Girls, 
in short ! 


Will managers never learn that they tear illu- 
ion to tatters by having young parts played by passée and 
lasée players ? 
* * 
* 
Don’t inter- 
But please 
That Wilson 
years old, in the first act of 
look eighteen, as Fair Rosa- 
fact that most middle-aged 
layers thrust into young ré/es not only are themselves at 


“Only youth can illusively present youth. 
upt! I know what you’re going to say! 
Jarrett can look twenty-one 
Claudian,’ and Ellen ‘Terry 


** 

“Do you know what every manager should have, as a 
regular, well-salaried, indispensable member of his staff? 
A sensitively receptive 
nan or woman, of quick insight, sound judgment and 


arge experience in matters theatrical; who should have 


no responsibility whatever for the practical detail of the 


the stage-manager’s affair. 
Che Impressionist should have immediate reading of any 


Before preparations 


begin, he should give the staye-manager his detailed diree- 


the illusion of the 


a convincing atmosphere; his sug- 


secure 


play ; to create for it 


gestions to include costuming, minor properties, stage 


furniture, effects of light and, more important than all else, 
the oversight of the cast in the matter of femperamenting 
it. He should make it his business to carefully gtudy the 
characters to be impersonated, and see that each was 
given, so far as managerial resources permitted, to a player 
whose temperament and personality lent themselves illu. 
sively to the part. By this one thing, alone—the ‘tempera- 
menting’ of the cast of a play—the Impressionist would 
save his manager many a record of failure; were it only 
by the candid assurance, now and then: * My dear sir, you 
haven’t_ the people who can produce this play, illusively ; 
and you'd better let it alone!’ 
*.° 

“The Impressionist would be, in a word, a Critic 
Before the Fact; 
managing the details of the production, he should watch its 


free from all responsibility as to 
preparation from beginning to end, with keen, unbiassed 
eyes, and by anticipating the criticism of the press, do 
Wise in his generation and on 
the high road to fortune will be the manager who adds, to- 
day, an able Impressionist to his working staff ! 


* * 
- 


“If Mr. Frohman had been the favored employer of 
such an one, be never would bave put mature and sophisti- 
the girlish sweethearts of 
If Mr. Palmer had had such an one for 
his counsellor, he’ would never have put a fresh, rosy, 
Lord Windermere, that 
weighty, cold, authoritative, eye-glassed * hereditary legis- 


away with occasion for it. 


cated ladies to represent 


‘Charley’s Aunt.’ 
nervous boy into the part of 
lator.” If Clara Morris listened to one, she would no 
longer be attempting the impossible with youthful parts, 
but would give us such a picture of Oswald's mother, in 
‘Ghosts,’ as tradition would shudderingly triumph to recall. 
*% 
- 
“Mr. Grismer would not attempt to show a typical 
United States officer with a Hebraic cast of countenafice. 


| Minnie Maddern Fiske would give over trying to do the 
| conventional betrayed village maiden, and in wild Scotch 


or German legend would search out some strange Haw- 
thornian being to picture quaintly forth for us. Mr. Crane, 
Mr. Roland Reed, Mr. Sol Smith Russell would forever 
Mr. Mansrfield—though several Im- 
pressionists might suddenly depart this life before this end 


eschew love-scenes. 


— said 1—‘“ everybody is queer but thee and me; and| was achieved !—would give over the attempt to be tender 
thee is ” — | and spiritual, and would find characters in which the eerie 
“ Chestnuts !”— said Cassandra. |and the sinister, of whose expression he is such a master, 
*,* | could have convincing way. Mr. Henry Miller would find 


“‘ Well, what have you in mind, Cassandra, in opening 


out upon managerical queernesses, just now?” 


minute, the immense difference in the illusion of ‘ Charley's 
Aunt’ that could have been made by the exercise of the 
least bit of managerial foresight and insight, directed toa 
given end. As it is, the play is wildly funny; as a farce, 
a triumphant success; but it could so easily have been 
held, throughout, high above farce, at the true comedy 
level !— Now, only the situations appeal to you, and they 


are droll beyond compare; but the moment you turn to the 


characters themselves, your illusion vanishes; except in a| 


few instances you can’t believe in ’em a little bit; they 
stand in exactly the same relation to the folk indicated in 
the author’s lines that the placard saying ‘ This is a For- 
est’ used, in the old Shakespearean days, to hold to the 
actual forest the spectator was supposed to see. And all 


this could so easily have been different! If the manage- 


| 





| 
| farce comedy. 
—“The text of the sermon would be, at just this 


|no managerial encouragement to appear in anything but 
Mr. Salvini would not let these golden 
years go by, in which he could write his name on the tab- 
lets of dramatic tradition opposite the name of Romeo, in 
letters all of gold, to shout and stamp his way, instead, 
through cheap modern melodrama. 


* * 
* 


“In a word, when the millenium comes to the theatric 
world, with it will come the Impressionist!” said Cassan- 
dra, with her accent of finality. 

o% 


“ Dear ’—said I—“ doesn’t Mr. Irving come very near 
meeting your idea of the functions of an Impressionist, 
judging from the productions over which he bears rule? 
And he contradicts all your theories, by being a manager!” 
Henry Irving isn’t a manager—he’s a 
—provlaimed Cassandra. 


“ Nonsense ! 
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| Miracle! 
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A WEEKLY CALENDAR OF VERSE. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 20. 
Honours best thrive 
When rather from our acts we them derive 
Than our foregoers. 





Shakespeare. 
SUNDAY, JANUARY 21. 
Our life’s floor 
Is laid upon Eternity; no crack in it 
But shows the underlying heaven. 
Charles Kingsley. 
Monpay, JANUARY 22. 
Life, | repeat, is energy of love, 
Divine or human, exercised in pain, 


In strife, and tribulation. 
Wordsworth. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 23. 
Sweet are the uses of adversity ; 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. 
Shakespeare. 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 24. 
The lucky have whole days, which still they choose; 
The unlucky have but hours, and those they lose. 
Dryden. 
Tnurspay, JANUARY 25. 
From lowest place when virtuous things proceed, 
The place is dignified by the doer’s deed. 
Shakespeare. 
FriIpAY, JANUARY 26. 
His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right. 


Pope. 





FUNGI. 


{From the paper by William C. Sturgis, Ph.D., read before 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, Jan. 13, 1894, on the 
John Lewis Russel! foundation.) 


Botanists recognize two great classes of plants, the 
phenogams, which are reproduced by means of seeds con- 
taining an embryo, and include all flowering plants; and 
eryptogams, which produce neither flowers nor seeds, 
reproduction being accomplished by means of small bodies 
of homogeneous structure called spores, 

Among the several groups which make up the large 
class of cryptogams is that to which we give the name of 
fungi. In the phenogams, as well as in ferns and mosses, 
which are included among cryptogams, assimilation is 
effected through the agency of the green coloring matter 
contained in the leaves and stems, and called chlorophyll. 
Of this substance fungi are devoid; they are therefore 
unable to assimilate inorganic matter from the soil and air 
as do the higher plants, and are compelled to exist as para- 
sites or saprophytes on living plants and animals or on the 
organic remains of such. 

The vegetative portion of fungi consists of delicate 
tubes which traverse the substratum, derive nourishment 
from it, and in the case of parasitic fungi, produce a most 
harmful and often fatal effect upon the tissues attacked. 
A familiar example of this vegetative system is seen in the 
spawn of the common mushroom. 

The reproductive bodies, or spores of fungi are of the 
most varied form and size, all, however, being practically 
microscopic. They are also produced in a variety of ways 
from the vegetative threads, and upon these variations the 
subdivisions of the group are largely based. In the basi- 
diom) cetes, or mushrooms, and puff-balls, the spores are 
born free on the tips of specialized threads-called basidia. 

In another large subdivision, the ascomycetes, they are 
typically produced in small sacs called asci. 

This subdivision includes many of the most common 
fungous diseases of plants. The axci are sometimes pro- 
duced as the result of a definite sexual union of differen- 
tiated cells or their cuntents, but the tendency in the whole 
of the ascomycetes is toward the elimination of this sexual 
method of spore-production, and the substitution of purely 
non-sexual spores in enormous quantities. This is a dis- 
tinct gain. 

The spores produced in asci are usually slow to reach 
maturity,and do not immediately germinate. The non- 
sexual spores, or conidia, are much more delicate, but they 
mature rapidly, germinate almost immediately, and thus 
furnish the fungus with the means of spreading and propa- 
gating itself with great rapidity. These non-sexual spores, 
or conidia, are normally born exposed to the air on 
specialized stulks, but both they and the spores born in asci 
may be contained in closed or almost closed receptacles, 
formed from the indurated vegetative threads surrounding 
them. 

Besides these two groups of fungi, there are a few 
others of interest to the economic mycologist. The ure- 
dinew include all the rust-fungi and are characterized by the 
production of three kinds of spores, each of which may be 
confined to a certain specics of host-plant. The mildews 
belong to the group of peronospores, and the ustilaginese 
include all the smuts. 








All these fungi are variously adapted to withstand the | 
cold of winter. They may produce peculiarly resistant 
spores, called resting spores, or the vegetative threads may 
become transformed into hardened masses of great vitality, 
or they may exist perennially in the tissues of the leaf, 
fruit or branch attacked. 

Ilygienie treatment, therefore, consisting of cleaning 
up and burning all refuse of diseased crops, cutting out all 
diseased wood, the destruction of weeds, ete., which might 
harbor a fungus destructive to useful plants, and attention 
to the supply of moisture, is of the utmost importance. 

To supplement this treatment, the application of fungi- 
The 


most generally useful fungicide is that known as Berdeaux 


cides to prevent fungus attack is also important. 


mixture, consisting of six pounds of copper sulphate and 
four pounds of lime mixed in forty-five gallons of water , 
to this Paris green may be added as an insecticide. In 
many cases powdered sulphur may be used to check the 
ravages of certain fungi, notably the mildews; while in 
the greenhouse the fumes of boiling sulphur, or of linseed 
oil and sulphur, have long been of recognized fungicidal 
value. 

For the proper application of liquid fungicides a spray- 
ing nozzle is essential. For spraying small areas a knap- 
sack sprayer, containing four or five gallons and carried on 


the back, will be found sufficient. Work on a larger scale. 





however, requires the use of a cask mounted on wheels and 
fiited with a powerful force-pump. Notwithstanding the 


initial cost of apparatus and the expense of chemicals and 


labor, experience proves that the use of fungicides is much 
more than repaid in largely increased yields. 


DOINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 








CHARITABLE MECIIANIC ASSOCIATION. 


At the annual meeting of the Massachusetts Charitable 





Mechanic Assoviation, Wednesday afternoon, the following | 
officers were chosen for the ensuing year: President, E.Noyes 
Whitcomb ; vice-president, Horace H. Watson; treasurer, 
Alfred Bicknell; 


Hunting, John E. 


Newton ‘Talbot; secretary, 

Henry D. Dupee, Alfred A. 
George L. Damon, Ira G. Hersey, William P. Stone, Samue 
F. Hicks, George L. Richardson, Elmer F. Smith, John Y. 
Mainland, Samuel Farquhar and Daniel B. Badger. The 
committee of relief elected consisted of James D. Percival, 
Ilenry Guild, William Waters, Jr., Ottomar Wallburg, 
George W. Bowker, James Hl. Roberts, John A. Emery, 
David McIntosh and Lyman D. Willeutt. 

The Treasurer’s report showed receipts of $42,216 and 
payments of $41,360. 
hibition was: Total receipts, $101,457; total payments, 
$17,498, leaving a balance of $53,959. 

The members of the Association who died during the 


trustecs, 


Lynch, 


The account of the eighteenth ex- 


last quarter were: Washington Jacobs, Joseph Frye, 
Edward Blake, Stephen H. Kimball, Joel Whitney, David 
B. Weston and James C. Tucker. There was a total of 
thirty-five deaths during the year: and what is most re- 
markable, a record that can be equalled in few organiza- 
tions, is the fact that the average age of the deceased of 
this Association last year was seventy years. 





NATICK NATURAL SCIENCE AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY: 


The Natick Natural Science and Historical Society met | 
at their rooms, Bacon Library Building on the evening of 
The 


annual reports show a healthy condition during the year. | 


| 
the 10th inst., Dr. George J. Townsend in the chair. 
Among the addresses was one by Rev. Anson Titus upon 
Puritan Sociology. The following are the officers for the 
ensuing year: President, Dr. G. J. 
President, Gustavus Smith, Esq. ; 
Rev. L. R. Daniels ; Corresponding Secretary, Eliot Perry, | 
Esq.; Librarian, Frank Gould; Treasurer, M. V. B. | 
Bartlett; Curator, Mr. A. L. Babeock ; Custodian, Albert | 
C. Morse. Rev. John Colby, for many years Recording | 
Secretary, declined re-election as he was to remove from | 
town. Hon. Amos Perry of Providence was invited to | 
give an address before the April meeting, upon The Indians | 
of Old Town. 
plete. 


Vice- | 
} 


Townsend ; 


Recording Secretary, 


The Cabinet of the Society is quite com-| 
It is resorted to by many interested. 


AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION. 

The regular annual meeting of the American Statistical | 
Association was held Friday afternoon in Rogers Building, | 
Institute of Technology. Papers were presented as fol-| 
lows: The Significance of the Death-rate and the Condi-| 
tions which Affect it, by Dr. S. W. Abbott, Secretary of | 
the Massachusetts State Board of Health; Some Remarks | 
on Stuttering in Children and its Relation to their Rates of 
Growth and Mortality, by Dr. Edward Mussey Hartwell, 
Director of Physical Culture in Public Schools, Boston ; 
The Michigan Marriage Rate, 1870-1890, by Prof. Walter 
F, Willcox, Ph. D., Cornell University. 


At its annual meeting, just held, the Maryland Histori- 
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THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 


At the Tremont Theatre, this week, Mr. Irving and 
Miss Terry have appeared in a varied repertoire, of which 
On Tuesday evening 
Wills’s play, ‘Charles |.” was given, and proved as potently 
attractive, absorbing and detightful as one’s memories of it 
It leaves one with but a single regret: 
that historical plays can so rarely be constructed without 
distinct perversion of history! In Mr. Wills’s drama, the 
character of Charles is sketched with excellent fidelity to 
fact; his surpassing gentlehood and breeding, his tender 
and chivalric devotion to wife and children, his weak 
evasions in matters of statecraft, so fatal in his stern and 
strenuous day, his arrogant stand on the divine right of 
kings, his large and royal courage in the hour of death, are 
all finely indicated, and are all exquisitely and memorably 
Henrietta 
Maria, however, is idealized out of recognition in the ten- 


no play was entirely new to Boston. 


in other years. 


presented in Mr. Irving’s noble impersonation. 


der, fearless, loyal, passionately faithful queen, wife and 
mother that the author draws and that Miss Terry portrays 
with touch upon touch of lovely art and sensitive sympathy. 
Even in memory, that scene of the parting at Whiteball in 
the gray hush of the winter morning, wrings the heart like 
a poignant personal sorrow. Mr. ‘Terriss’s Cromwell, too, 
played with a marvellous make-up, was a strong and notable 
figure; albeit, in his savage venality, a rude libel on the 


great and honest leader of the people's cause. The per- 


formance as a whole was a great dramatic hour. 


‘This week has brought us, also, another glunpse of The 
Merchant of Venice; and it was Venice indeed we saw ;— 
that bright sea-city, 


Where the merchants were the kings, 

Where St. Murk’s is; where the Doges used to wed the sea with 
rings- 

~<es, because the sea ’s the street there! and tis arched by what 
you call 

Shylock'’s bridge, with houses on it, where they kept the 
Carnival; 

Where young people took their pleasure, when the sea was 
warm in May; 

Balls and masques began at midnight, burning ever to mid-day 

When they made up fresh diversion for the morrow~so they 


Say: 


| And again we saw a Shylock, worthy his great and ancient 


Ilebraic race; and a Portia all a woman and all a noble- 
woman. ; 

To-night, the powerful and picturesque melodrama, ‘ The 
Lyons Mail,’ has a single performance. Next week—un- 
happily the last of the present engagement—is again one 
of repertoire; its new features being a performance of 
‘Nance Oldfield’ by Miss Terry, in which the brilliant 
comédienne will have a chance to her will; and ‘ Olivia.’ 

At the Boston Museum, we have had a week of won- 
ders; Hermann, prince of brilliant tricksters, has titillated 
our nerves and bewildered our wits with all sorts of illu- 
sions, quaint, ineredible, diabolic ; and Madame Iermann 
has given us the delight of some very beautiful dances. 
The pleasant entertainment of these gifted folk will be 
given one more week. 

At the Park Theatre, ‘ Adonis,’ of the thousand graces, 
continues a popular favorite, and is likely to do so for 
weeks to come. 

At the Bowdoin Square Theatre, Mr. and Mrs. Byron 
have presented, with much success, ‘ The Heart of Africa,’ 
a melodrama rich in spectacle and emotional thrills. Next 


| week the pretty and touching Dickens's play, ‘ Little Em'ly, 


will come for a brief stay. Its cast is a very notable one, 
including Miss Maud Banks, Mr. Geo. C. Boniface and 
Miss Rachel Noah. 

At the Columbia Theatre, ‘Charléy’s Aunt,’ merriest 
and worthiest of modern mirth-makers, continues to crowd 
the auditorium to the doors. 

At the Hollis St. Theatre, ‘ Delmonico’s at Six ” has 
proved a highly popular rendezvous for laughter-lovers. 
Next week Jennie Yeamans as mirthful Jane. E. G. 8. 





Kneisel Quartet. 





At the concert in Chickering Hall, Monday evening, 
by the Kneisel quartet, Mr. Eliot Hubbard will assist, giv- 
ing four songs by Dvorak (opus &3). The instrumental 
numbers will be Beethoven's quartet in E flat (opus 127); 
a romanza for violin by Mrs. Beach, and Schumann’s piano 
quintet in E flat. 





Lectures on China. 


Rev. F. H. James, for sixteen years a missionary in 
China, is giving a series of four lectures on that country 
in the vestry of the Arlington Street Church, under the 
auspices of the Herford Club. The first lecture, last 
Thursday evening, was on the geography, history, litera- 
ture, inventions of China, the characteristics of the people, 
and their prospects asa nation. Other lectures of this. 


we 


cal Society elected Rev. William C. Winslow, D.D., LL. D., | course are as follows : 
an honorary corresponding member, as did also the Oneida 
Historical Society of Utica, N.Y. 


January 25—Confucianism : its founders, sages, ethics 4/ 


and influence upon social and national life. February 1— 
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Modern Sects of | 


their principles of temperance, vegetarianism, 


their teachings. February 8 — ‘The 
China: 
ethical eclecticism and influence on the religious and polit- 


ical life of the people. 


_ BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Taoism: its mystic prophets, Lao-tsz and Chwang-tsz, and | HE Cambridge School, 


Tickets for the course may be obtained from Miss Case, 


468 Beacon street, president of the club, or Miss L. E. 
MacMurtrie, 81 Beacon street, secretary. 

Joel Chandler Harris (Uncle Remus), accompanied by 
a skilful artist, Daniel Smith, recently made a thorough 
investigation for Scribner’s Magazine of the devastation, 
suffering and relief on the Sea Islands off the coast of 
South Carolina. His unequalled knowledge of negro life 
and character has enabled him to present an accurate and 
sympathetic picture of the terrible results of the great 
storms last autumn, which killed 2,000 negroes and left 30,- 
000 helpless. His first paper appears in 
February and deals particularly with * The Devastation.’ 


j 
| 
j 


| dences. 
| Luerelore Lue sclivll Poriilis VUl a Sudadli MUlver 1 eacl LivUse, 
ullder bie special Care Ol Ladivos WhO are LOL Leucliers, tleir only 

| duty Uelug bv ilsure Lie Comliort ald Lraluilig of Liose Counted 
} UO Linetl. 
| (tums lutelliectual work, aud itis tue duly 


| dkVuse LO pruwmvoble Liieal GeVeiupilent, 


Seribner’s for | 


“ Which ones of your translations of American authors | 


were the most popular?” asked an interviewer of Madam 
Bentzon. “ ‘The Works of Bret Harte, then The Hoosier 
plied. * Cable’s Bras-Coupe was a marvelous success with 

The author owes this principally to Jose Maria de 


He 


Fontaine 


artists. 
Heredia, the faultless poet of Les Tropliées. read the 


like 


reading Barue, spoke in praise of the work to every person 


story, was charmed by it, and La afte. 


he met.” 





Mr. Stanley J. Weyman, who sprang into fame as the 
author of ‘The House of the Wolf, was ‘discovered’ by the 
Longmans, his manuscript having, it is said, gone begging 
among the publishers till it fell into their hands. Ile isa 
barrister, and only a litthe more than thirty years of age. 
His latest story, which is said to be his best, is called A 


Gentleman of France. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Boston Cooking School, 


174 Tremont Street, 
SECUND TEKM. 

Classes now forming. Instruction given in every branch of 
cookery. Persons thinking of fitting themselves to take posi 
tions as teachers or matrons should make early application. 
Teachers and matrons supplied. 


Lon Instituts of Arts, 
162 Boylston St., Boston. 

Day and evening classes in the Fine and Industrial Arts 
and branches of General Education. Life Classes, Painting, 
Drawing, Decorative Vesign, Book Llustration, by pen and 
brush, China Painting, Photography, Photogravure, Music 
Vocai and lustrumental, English Brauches, Languages, Aucien 
and Modern, Dressmaking, Sloyd, etc. 

DIRECTORS: 

HELEN FARLEY BLANEY 
OWLES’ 
145 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


ART SCHOOL. 


INSTRUCTORS: Joseph De Camp, Ernest L. Major, Ross 
Turner, George Brewster, Annie E. Riddell, Frank M. Cowles, 
Bertram G, Goodiiue, W. J. Krula, Harold Magonuagal. ‘The 1ith 
year of this well-established School now open. Superior in 
equipment and in arrangement for convenience and comfort ; 
modelled after the best Parisian Schools. Full courses in Draw 
ing and Painting, including Still Life and Water-Colors. Special 
attention to Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Deco 
rative Design. Class in Modelling. Studeuts have free ec 
cess to the galleries of the Museum of Fiue Arts. 


M. 8. DEVEREUX 





circulars address as above. 
F. M. COWLES. 
Posse Gymnasium, 
A thorough Normal School of Gymnastics. 
Awarded medals for its method, Boston, 1892, and Chicago, 
1893. Address 
BARON NILS POSSE, B. Sc., M.G., 


3 23 Irvington st., Boston, Mase. 





BRADFORD Academy, 


BRADFORD, MASS. 

For the higher education of young women. Buildings unsur 
passed for comfort and health. Twenty-five acres—twelve in 
grove ; lake for rowing and skating. Classical and general 
course of study ; also, preparatory and optional. Apply to 

Miss IDA. C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass, 


CASCADILLA School, 
ITHACA, NEW YORK. 





Schoolmaster, then the Works of Cable,”” Mme. Bentzon re- | 





| 
Five hundred | 
dollars ($50) given in scholarships. Begin at any time. For 


A 
| 


Boys’ Fitting School, adjoining Cornell. The leading pri- 


vate preparatory school for this University; 800 sent to it in | 
sixteen years. Easy access to its libraries, museums aud general | 


lecture courses. Teaches all specialists. Board and thorough 





courses for boys not preparing for college. 






country, will assume the principdlship July 1, 1893. 






of Cornell University. 





instruction. Certificate accepted by leading colleges. Special 
te Military drill in 
University companies. Ketined home. Summer school fitting | 
for college entrance examinations in the fall. Register sent , ys 
on application. Charles V. Parsell, A. M., for the past fourteen | cettificates students for the Colleges ; offers thorough Seminary 
years president of one of the largest preparatory schools in the | training, with wide choice in electives (including Music, Art 


“I believe the Cascadilla Schoul to be one of the best pre- | buildings, with Library, Gymnasium and Laboratory ; location 
paratory schools in this country.”—J. G. SHuRMAN, President | Guiet, healthful, accessible. Send for illustrated circular to 








| 

i SUN Military Academy, 
| GAMBIER, OHIO. 
For young men and boys. Sixty-ninth vear. Seventieth year 

will begin September 20, 1893. 

Completely reorganized in 1885 with the object of providing 
west of the Alleghanies, a training-school fully equal to the 
best schools of the East. 

Growth since reorganization remarkable, the number of 
boarding pupils having increased more than 400 percent. Pupils 
during the past year from sixteen States. 

Location of great beauty and healthfulness. Excellent 
buildings. Masters all college graduates and teachers of tried 
efticiency. Thorough preparation for college or business. Care- 
ful supervision of health, habits and manners, 

jad boys carefully excluded. Particular attention is paid 
to the training of young boys. Conducted on a strict military 
system, but, unlike many of the military schools, decidedly 
home.like, 

Large new gymnasium and drill-hall. 
logue address the Rector, 


A Private Schooi for Young Ladies. 


The Cambridge Schvol is established for the purpose of 
Making tue adVautages Of Bustun aud Camovridge of service 
Ww girls aud youlg wWoulel Whe seek a Weli-rounded education. 

English is studied with the sauls systeumatic method that is 
used i Classical Work, ald the first position is Wivel Lo 1b. 

Preparation lor coliege 18 ZiVeL 1u Lie Lavst approved method 
tO those Who dusire it, aud studeltis Wilio Wish, may coutuue 
their WOrk La the schuol bauch beyond Liat lint. 

Margaret Wiutiiop Hall and toweils House are the Resi 
luuny people cunnvt be culicouced 


i” masses, and 


VUullaValion ali rehbemieht GY Yl becUessarily COue 


Ol the iady of each 


dike sciivuvl Vulidig is ew, aud, being well ventilated and For illustrated cata- 


vpen LO the light aud tiie aires adé seées, is Cliveriul aud healil 
Au; 


LAWRENCE RUST, L. L. D. 


Arthur Gilman, M.A., is director of the Cambridge School. a 


His vitice is at No. 10 Garden Street, Cambridge, Mass. Lilie BUSSEY Institution of Harvard University. 
seCuud Liali-year begins Pevruuary first. 
FOREST HILLS, MASS. 

This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin it 

T°? THE PUBLIC. regular course for 1892-03 on the 29th September. Practica) 

instruction is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to 

fo achieve a professional success, proper training is the learn how to carry on farms or gardens either for profit or 

| rst requirement. Lhe Uuiou scneoi otters inducements to pleasure. Some instruction may here be obtained without 

urliest applicants by Which the deVelopment of aspirations taking the amount of time necessary for a full college course 
PeCOULGS ath MaBUred BUCCLSS, Our instructors are recuruized For further information, address 


AU LURS AA 


4UAralloes preslige, 


wud LREOOES, Whuse pruivssivial stanudiig 


Prof. FRANCIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Lierevy Lusuring sougul lor adValiceuieul _ ———— 


Ayal, We are ilk LOUCK WILL @ll Lidlayers COLI LO LOWL 


4nd should Arise We 


"" Academy, 


NEW LONDON, N. H. 
4\ist Year. 

One of the best schools in New England. 
Wednesday, Sept. 13. Five complete courses of study. 
ings in thorough repair, and all heated by steam. Students 
received at any time. $200 will pay all expenses for a year, in- 
cluding ‘Text Books and Stationery. A fine gymnasium. The 
Ling system of Swedish Gymuastics for young ladies. Stenog- 
raphy and Typewriting, with full Commercial Course, a spe- 
clality. Send for a catalogue. 


Rev. GEORGE W. GILE, President ad Interim. 


“aw CONLIMIMOCHCY “aiWays eclideavor LO place 
bur PUPils aS ULUSrsLudies 


WE CANNOT TEACH 
It cannot be taugit, 


ACTING. 


“a5 We Ae SULIELIUIGS 


Fall Term opens 
Build- 


to believe 
Properly defued, acting 18 au elivelional Characteristic prompted 
vy lmspiration. Natural ability cau be developed, and that 
eakuctly what the Union Scheu professes to de and dows. 
With respect to ail, 
HAKOLUV MAC DONNA, Principal 
Music taught by Miss Diamoud Mac Vouna. 


“USAt d 


lb 





_ emp etme Schoo! of Shorthand and Private- | ~~" 
Secretary Training. Cosa e Academy, 
Thorough Shorthand Lustructiou HAMILTON, N. Y. 
The 20th year of this well-known Preparatory School begins 


best 


We 


system, 
Inake 


30 years’ 


experience as teacher ald reporter. a@ speciaily ol 


fitting young people of both Sexes for superior positions as Sept. t4th, 1893. No pains will be spared to maintain its high 
PRIVALE SECRELARIES., Several positions open. \ oung | reputation. 
men greatly deumuded as Amanuenses and Secretaries. Men NOTEWORTHY IMPROVEMENTS. 


PROF, W 


opp. Boston University 


tion this paper. Circular free LD. BRIDGE, 5 Sum Ample gymnasium and competent instruction in physical 
culture. An enlarged corps of teachers, permitting the sub- 
division of classes, lucreased attention to Modern Languages. 

Special Announcement ready in August. For catalogues 
and special information, address. 


CHARLES H. THURBER, A. M., Principal. 


VOICE Well Trained 
is alike a Pleasure and a Profit. 
New York, N. Y., The Sevillia, 117 W.58th St. 
Thousands of voices are ruined by improper training. If 
you have a good voice it is your duty to improve it; if injured 
by false training it can be restored and strengthened. ‘Testi- 


monials from pupils, artiste and physicians. Pamphlet sent 
upon application. 


erset Street, 


OSTON School of Oratory. 
Removed from 7A Beacon St.to 


its new and elegant rooms, St. Botolph Studio Building, Back 
Bay 
A PREPARATORY CLASS 
to fit students to enter the 2d term of the Junior Year opens 
Jan, 2d, 94. - 
For further information apply to 
MOSES ‘TRUE BROWN, A. M 
Harcourt Hall, Back Bay, Boston 
HE Berlitz School of Languages, 
154 Tremont St., Boston. 
FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, LATIN, GREEK. 
Class and Private Lessous; day aud evening sessions 


JEANNETTE VAN BUREN 


HEFFIELD Scientific School of Yale 
University, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN, 

Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied ; in Civil and in 
Dynamic Engineering ; in Agriculture, Botany, Zoélogy, Miner- 
alogy and Geology ; in Biology, with special reference to prep- 
aration for a Medical Course ; and in General Scientific Studies, 
| with English, French and German, Political Economy, History. 
etc. For programme, address 
Prof. GEORGE J. BRUSH, Director 


Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée. Cari Faelten, Director. 
Music, Elucution, Fine Arts, Literature. School year begins 
Sept. 7. Offices open for registration Aug. 31. hree 

Ps FRANK W. HALE, Gen’l Manager. 
Franklin Square, 


Calendar 


soston, Mass. 





HICAGO Musica! College, 
ILLINOIS. 
Established Quarter of a Century. Catalogue mazied free. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
Central Musie Hall, Chicago. 


we tee Prang Art Educational Papers. 


| 
The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 
THE ART IDEA IN EDUCATION 
AND IN PRACTICAL LIFE, 


me. Alberti’s Delgarte School of Expres- 
sion, 
557 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 


To supplement general education, make acquired knowledge 
practical, afford training in nervous control, foster correct taste 
retined accomplishments, and graceful expression. Boarding 
| cations on Art Instruction, address and Day School. Average cost, board, tuition, and extras, $900. 

| Circulars. WM. M. ALBERTL 
; farts 


By JOHN 8. CLARK 


Price 20 cents. 





For full information in regard to these and other publi- 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. “ PACTRMa OREN aa tier ¢ 

OMAN’S Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

} 131 S. 18th St., PHILA. 

44th Annual Session opens September 27, 1893. 


47 East 10th St. 151 Wabash 


New York. 


646 WaS8hington St. Ave. 
| Chicago. 


Boston 
| A 4-years 
| graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and Clinical 


PIRIVATE Tutoring. 





A few students can receive private instruction during the work. Students are also admitted to clinics of public hospitals 
ants cz e@ vate ; > | 
| summer vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French or Math- | je | se ee _CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 
jematics. Healthy school town, 1,000 feet above sea-level. Good 
| board in hotel or private families. Teachers of more than BROAD Street Conservatory of Music, 
| ten — eye ter Coaching for College a specialty. Terms 1331 South Broad St, Phila., 
reasonavie. address. 


Enjoys a national reputation for the thoroughness and 
| absolute safety of its methods. Faculty of 30 eminent Professors 
Every branch of music taught. Appointments unsurpasseu 
9th year opens September 4, 1393. Eight free scholarships. 


Illustrated catalogue free. 
GILBERT R. COMBS, Director 


ALFRED H. EVANS, 
Prof. of Greek, Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 


OWARD Seminary, Mass. 
Plymouth Co., West Bridgewater. 
A Home School for Girls, limited to fifty ; prepares and 


TH Highland Military Academy, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Begins 38th year Sept. 13, Classical, Scientific, Business, 
Preparatory Departments, Gymnasium Athletics Encouraged 
Careful Training. Home Influences. 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW A. M., Head Master. 





and Languages) ; excellent advantages for Home Culture ; fine 


HORACE MANN WILLARD, D. Sc., Principal. 
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AS THE LIGHT TO THE EYE. 


BY NANNIE FITZHUGH MACLEAN. 


I know not whether 
The eye loves the light, 
But I know that without it 
As naught were its sight. 
I know not whether 
The brook loves the rain, 
But I know that without it 
Its babbling were vain. 
As the light to the eye, 
To the blossom the dew, 
And the rain to the brook, 
To my heart.life are you. 
And should destiny say it, 
That I must forget, 
I might bow and obey it 
Submissive — and yet, 
As the eye ever closed, 
And the brook without rain, 
And the ear in the silence, 
So my heart life were vain. 
Lippincott’s. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN. 


President Andrews of Brown University 
at Providence has telegraphed to Chicago 
his unqualified declination of the offer to 
become co-president of the university there. 


The sister of Emin Pacha, Fraulein 
Melanie Schnitzer, recently moved to Ber- 
lin with Ferida, the little daughter of the 
explorer. Since the child was brought from 
Africa she had lived in Neisse, a small 
town, the native place of her father. Ferida 
has now learned to speak German as well 
as most children of her age. She seems to 
have inherited the talent for languages from 
her father, speaking English, German and 
French and several African dialects. She 
learned -~ just before her departure from 
Neisse of the probable death of her father, 
being greatly affected by the news. 


Mrs. Hannah Gorton of Central Village 
Conn., died last week at the age of one 
hundred and one. It was within a few 
months that she escaped from her house 
which burned down and just saved her life. 
She was undoubtedly the oldest person in 
eastern Connecticut. 


Mr. A. B. Smith, assistant secretary of 
the Brockton branch of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, has resigned, to 
accept a similar position in Fall River, and 
will assume his new duties to-day. 


A. F. Gault, the Canadian cotton king, 
has presented $100,000 to the Montreal the- 
ological college, to be devoted to the train- 
ing of ao for the Church of England 
in England, 


Mary Howe, the favorite soprano of 
Brattleboro, made a prodigious success at 
a concert in Hamburg, Germany, last week. 
Von Bulow conducted and a great audience 
was present. After her appearance the 
singer was recalled ten times befure the 
audience was pacified. 


The Rev. Dr. W.H. Furness of Phila- 
delphia, whose ninety-second birthday was 
celebrated last week Friday, preached on 
Sunday in New York. 


Judge A. B. Morton, the unshorn Texan 
who died lately, was popularly supposed to 
wear his long locks because of a vow he 
had made that he would not cut his hair till 
Henry Clay was elected president. A 
writer in The Milwaukee Journal says he 
once asked Morton about this, and he re- 
plied: “I was a warm admirer of Henry 
Clay, but I hope I was never such a fool as 
that story would make me out. The rea- 
son why my hair has not been cut is that I 
am a Dunkard, and that is one of the out- 
ward signs of our faith.”’ 


The Boroness Burdett-Coutts is said to 
own the finest flock of goats in Englan. d 


Bishop H. C. Potter of New York has 
returned from eighty days abroad, half of 
which time has been spent on the ocean 
and the Mediterranean. He speaks more 
hopefully about Italy than most recent vis- 
itors there do, and says that “the Italians 
have a king who has a heart of gold, is de- 
voted to his subjects, and is the finest ex- 
ample of what a king should be, in all his 
qualities, of all the men I ever knew or 
heard of.” 


Andrew Henry, the oldest engineer in the 


| past. 











service of the Fitchburg road at the time of 
his retirement, three years ago, died last | 
week at his home in Waltham after a long 
illness. He was born in Worcester seventy- | 
two years ago, learned his trade in the | 
repair-shops at Charlestown and in 1846! 
was made an engineer, which position he | 
held continuously for forty-five years. 


Only two women in England have the 
right to append the mystic letters M. F. H. 
to their names. The one is Mrs. Cheape, 
who is master of the Bentley pack, with 
her daughter as whipper-in, while the Com- 
tesse de Paris is master of the Woodnor- 
ton Hunt. Last season Lady Ileene Hast- 
ings officiated for a time as master of a 


pack of foxhounds in Ireland, acting as tha | 


substitute for her brother, the Earl of} pastel portraits of celebrities of the seven- 
Huntingdon, but this autumn she is other-| teenth and eighteenth centuries from the 
wise engaged, her marriage having recently | originals in European galleries, and these 
| have been shown at the Grolier club to the 
admiration 
pastelist, and has found congenial subjects 


taken place. 


Princess Bismarck writes to a friend in the | 
Isle of Wight: “ Know that if I had had} 
the choice of a nationality, | should have | 
chosen to be a free Englishwoman, fresh, | 
cultivated, trained in liberty for an active | 
life, and looked upon by my husband as 
something more than a zero or a plaything.” | 


Mrs. Kendal’s non-professional name is-| 
Grimston. Her grandfather, father, and | 
uncle were all actors, while her brother was | 
the dramatist, T. W. Robertson. 


The Queen of Denmark, in her seventy. | 
sixth year, is one of the finest harpists in| 
the world. <A _ thoroughly-accomplished 
musician, she assists in trios of which the| 
other two parts are taken by professionals 
of high standing. 


Ex-President Harrison made his first 
appearance in court since his retirement at 
Indianapolis last week, along with his old| 


law partner, W. H. H. Miller, in an argu- 
ment in the case of the Citizens’ Street 
Railway Company, which bought the 
recent frauchise for $25,000 offered by the 
City Council. 


The British Medical Journal says that the 
Princess of Wales is recovering from her 
recent illness, and all cause for anxiety is 
She had a relapse after the influenza 
and was threatened with diphtheria. 


Edward Ryan, who is said to have been 
born in Ireland in 1785, died at Newton 
last Saturday. He went to Newton in 1827. 


Miss Helen Gould is said to be making 
arrangements for the erection at Roxbury, 
Delaware County, N. Y., of a large brick 
building, to be used as a school or a home 
for the friendless of New York. 


Mrs. Laura Russell Hall died at her resi- 
dence in Union Village, Thetford, Vt.. Jan- 
uary 5, at the advanced age of ninety-five | 
years and eight months. Mrs. Hall was a 
native of ‘Thetford, and spent her entire life 
in that town. On her father’s side she was 
a direct descendant of Oliver Goldsmith. 
In 1826, she was married to Mr. John Hall, 
well known in former years as a prominent 
business man in Lhetford, whom she sur- 
vived by thirty-eight years. 


Rev. Dr. Thomas J. Sawyer, the dean of 
the Universalist Divinity School at Tufts 
College, is one of the remarkable men of 
Massachusetts. He was ninety years old 
last week Tuesday, and his many friends 
found him still in the possession of the 
bright, keen intellect, which in years long 
gone by made him such a doughty antago- | 
nist of Orthodox doctrine. Dr. Sawyer was 
a veritable pillar of the Universalist church 
a generation ago, and to his long service as 
dean of the denomination’s chief school of 
theology is the present prestige of that 
school largely indebted. 


A venerable and picturesque Californian 
is Pio Pico,one of the former Mexican 
governors, who is now ninety-iour years old, 
and a resident of Los Angeles. When in- 
vited to attend the World’s Fair at Chicago 
by a committee which promised to pay his 
expenses, the old man said: “No, | will} 
not go, for two good reasons: the first is | 
because I am poor, and the second is| 
because I do not intend to go to the big 
show to be one of the animals on exhibit.” 








| 
M. Challemel-Lacour is to be received by | 
the French Academy as Renan’s successor | 
on January 25. 

Mrs. Ormiston Chant has this fine thing | 
to say of the American woman: “ Her good 
humor under difficulties is surpassed by 
nothing | have seen.” : 


Harriet Hosmer, the famous American 
sculptress, regrets, after an almost continu- 
ous residence in Europe of twenty years, 
that she has thus persistently kept away 
from her native land. She says, if she 
could live her life over again, she would 
stay more in her own country and keep in 
touch with her own countrymen. 

The latest victim to over-developed scien- 
tific curiosity is William Henderson, a 
young man of Englewood, Ill., who is un- 


der arrest for stealing a bagful or so of toes | 
from the staff statucs along the Transporta- | 


William | 


tion Building at the World's Fair. 
has a bent toward anthropological research 
and claimed to be preparing a book on the 
great toe and its peculiar forms in different 
nations. When he was arrested he was 
cheerfully chipping off the pedal extremities 
of Robert Fulton to add to his collection. 


Prof. Muybridge, the artist who first suc- 
ceeded in photographing an animal on the 
run or on the jump, writes his first name 
Eadweard. this is odd, but there is a 
man in West Virginia who writes his thus: 
Liewellyn Phtholognyrrh. His given name 
is not hard to read, but the other is a puz- 
zler until you take it to pieces and deter- 
mine the sounds of the letters and combina- 
tions by the following words: Phth, in 
phthisic; olo, in Colonel; gn, in cologne; 
yrrh, in myrrh. 


of Saxony, and work of Greuze, Hals, Van 


din. 


| parlor ‘ sets.’ 


|land always barked at strangers, | essayed 


J. Wells Champney has been copying in 


of visitors. He is a clever 


for that line of art in the women 
Valois court, Louis XV. himself, 


of the 
Maurice 


Dyck, Vigée Le Brun, Boucher and Char- 


When Mrs. Peter Cooper first went to 
housekeeping it is said that every article 
of her furniture was made by her husband 
with his own hands, including bedroom and 


Mrs. Sherwood, writing in the Forum, 
says: Once looking out of the windows of 
my country house, | heard thé bark of a 
dog, and remembered that our Newfound- 


to stop him, but | heard a deep-toned musi- 
cal voice, one that held audiences fascinated 
by its melody, say: “‘ Down, big dog! 1 do 
not wish to harm ye.” And, for the first 
time in his mortal existence Sausage, the 
Newfoundland, was silenced, quclied and 
discomfited. It was Charlotte Cushman. 


Deafness Cannot Be Cured 
by local applications as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness 
cansed by an inflamed condition of the 
mucuous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube is inflamed you have a rumb- 
ling sound or imperfect hearing, and when 
it is entirely closed, Deatness is the result, 
and unless the inflammatiou, can be taken 
out and this tube restored to its normal con- 
dition, hearing will be destroyed forever ; 
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| nine cases out of ten are caused by catarrh, 


which is nothing but an inflamed condition 
ot the mucous surtaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh ) 
that cannot be cured by Hall's Catarrh Cure. 
Send for circulars; free. 

F. J. CUENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druygists, 75c. | 
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Fresh Air and Exercise, 


Getallthat’s 
possible of 
both, if in 
need of flesh JT 
strength 
aid nerve - 
force. There's need,too, of plenty 
of fat-food. 


Scotts Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil builds up flesh | 
and strength quicker than any 
other preparation known to sci- 
ence. 
Scott's Emulsion ts constantly ef- 
fecting Cure of Consump*ion, 
Bronchitis and kindred diseases 


where other methods FAIL. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. 










All druggists 
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Mrs. Dr. Bishop, 
Hotel Pelham, | 


Room I0l, 


74 Boylston cor. Tremont St, 
BOSTON, MASS., 





Formerly Tremont Row. 


The longest established and acknowledged | 
the most reliable physician in New England ; | 
treating all complaints incidental to married | 
or single women ; patients who consult her not | 
only meet with civility, but secure the most | 
skilful and successful service, and thereby | 
avoid failure and loss of money ; those who} 
wish medicines can get the best known to medi- | 
eal science by writing or calling at office ; pri- 
vate accommodations for patients by far the 
best in the city ; practitioners who have not a 
private sanatorium or facilities for practice of 
gynecology may recommend the doctress,who is 
a medical graduate, with the entire confidence 
that patients will receive thoroughly scientific 
treatment at moderate charges. 








Wiours 10 to 9. 


| ders, recommended by 





ALWAYS RELIABLE. 


—THE— 


DUCHESSE GLOVE. 


PRICE LIST. 

Four Large Buttons, Dressed P 
Kid, Colers . «© © © © @ $1.50 
Four Large Buttons, Dressed 


8 Lea ee ae ee 1.75 
Five Medium Buttons, Dressed 

Kid, Colors . «© «© «© 2 © 1.50 
Five Medium Buttons, Dressed 

Kid, Black ... 1.75 


Four Large Buttons, Undressed 
Kid, Colorsand Black . . . 1.65 
our Medium Buttons, Undressed 


Kid, Colors and Black . . . 1.50 
Seven Hook, Dressed Kid, Col- 

orsand Black ...-+ s+ >» 1.75 
Seven Hook, Undressed Kid, 

Colors and Black... . . 1.75 
Mousquetaire, Undressed Kid, 

Colorsand Black. ... - 2.00 
Mousquetaire, Dressed Kid, Col- 

orsand Black . .... -« 2.25 
Men's Two Button .... =. 1.50 
Men's Two Clasp ae 1.50 


We warrant this glove to be the most 
perfect fittin giove made, and for 
wearing qua:ities unsurpassed. 


CHANDLER & CO., Sole Agents, 


Winter Street, Boston. 





The Well-known Patented 


“Comfort” 


REGISTERED TRADEMARK 


Corsets. 


Whole in the back, laced on the sides—free 
from bones; still a perfect support, so made 
that the weight of ail clothing is on the shoul 
physicians as_ being 
“unsurpassed for ease and health.” Can_be 
procured in Boston of Isaac D. Allen _& Co., 
Geo. E. Allen, John G. Ford, W. P. Bigelow 
& Co., Shepard, Norwell & Co., Lally & Collins, 
and other retail dealers, as well as all Whole- 
sale Houses. If your dealer does not have them, 
send for circular, or come to the oftice, 


BOSTON COMFORT CORSET CO. 
43 West St., Boston. 





Miller’ 5 Reform Boots and Shoes 


| Will annihilate corns, bun- 
ious and all troubles of the 


t. 

Warrestet Hand-Made. 
Need no breaking in and 
recommended by our best 
physicians. Send for pam- 
phiet. Order by maul. 

EDMUND W. MILLER, 
8c Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Sold From Stock or Made to Urder, 


Natural 


Unnatural 












Silk ittens are sold one 
™ pair in a box, bearing the 
brand “ Florence’’ on one 
™ end. The pattern shown 
here is lined in hack 
and wrist throughout 
They are 


: 4 
can be supplied by the 


NONOTUCK SILK CO. 
BOSTON, MASS.” 


LOTS 


“A FEW 


NEWTON HIGHLANDS, 


At 50 Per Cent. below market 
value. 


Houses in Brighton and Newton at 


your own price. 
Apply, 23 Milford St., Boston. 
By mail or call 
fiom 
12 to 2. 


C.P. Delaney. 
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FORESHADOWINGS. 
BY EVA MACDONAGH SMITH. 
To-night, to-night, dear, as we said good-by, 

I heard a something that was new and strange 
In the old word, in every short reply; 

And you were not unconscious of the change. 
You did not seem to feel my hand grow cold 
Within your clasp, nor press it as of old. 


And I can feel a shadowy something there 
Where only fondest trust was wont to be; 
A something, yes, intangible as air, 
Yet deeper than the globe-encircling sea 
I might have asked you, but it is too late 
To change the workings of unerring Fate 


And yet sometime, so surely as the day 
Gives place to night, so surely must I know 


The truth and hear those things that you will 
Say; 


Yet, womanlike, I but postpone the blow. 
{ might have asked to-night and let it fall, 
Yet was not brave enough to risk my al! 


I know you will be gentle as you speak 
The words that will efface my every claim; 
Your lips will falter, and I think your cheek 
Will 
I know that you must feel some vague regret, 
For all the past cannot be buried yet 


pale at this lust speaking of my name. 


And oh, so often in the coming years 
Old memories of the silent pust will rise 
Some perfume will recall its joys and tears; 
Old dreams will be reflected from the skies 
A careless word, a chord of some lost strain, 
A smile, a glance will call it back again. 


Ay, when you look back through the golden mist 


That always glorifies the 


And 


loug ago, 
those summer 
kissed 
All earth and life to one resplendent glow, 
This love will stand from all the rest apart, 
Waking some long stilled chord 
heart. 


see days when sunbeams 


within your 


Hlarper’s Weekly. 


Robert Stein’s Arctic Project. 


[From the New York Sun.) 

It is curious to observe that Baffin Land, 
ext to Greenland the largest known island 
the Arctic regions, was long represented 
the maps as a group of islands, while t 
taasses north of baffin Land and North 
still shown as a island, 
though most authorities believe they ar 


land 
Tex ' no} 
Wevon are Singie 


up by straits into two and perhaps 
three islands. The Eskimos are natural 
geographers, and their testimony that Hayes 


~>f und 


entirely separates Grant and Grin 


nell Lands from Lllesmere Land is entitled | 


to consideration. Laffin Land has been ex 
plored to some extent, and the recent work 


of Professor Franz boas, who spent a win-| 


ter among the Eskimos therehas added 
much material to our earlier information. 
Grant Land and Grinnell Land, thanks 


chiefly to the Nares and Greeley expedi- 
tions, have been clearly outlined on most of 
their coasts, and more light has been thrown. 
upon their inland topography than upon 
that of any other region so far north; but 
Ellesmere Land, the far more accessible 
region, between them and Baffin Land, has 
almost escaped attention. We know next 
to nothing of this region except what has, 
incidentally, been learned of its coast while 


tracing the confines of Baffin Bay and Jones | 


Sound, 

lt is surprising that this region, advan- 
tageously situated on the confines of the 
has been so long neglected. 
very year the whalers come within sight 


unknown, 


of its southern shores; and in every season | 


men and supplies may as safely and surely 
be landed there as at Liverpool. 


channel of Jones Sound, which washes its | of some kind against a man and a woman. | 


| She had followed them and had ‘ picked up | 
Then she had gone off and} 
She} 


southern border, leads directly into the un- 


known seas north of the Parry Archipelago. | 


Che Franklin search led to the discovery 
and mapping of this group of great islands. 


The entire Polar ocean north of the latitude | 
of Jones Sound is practically unknown ex- | 
Human | 


cept on the Euro-Asiatic side. 
curiosity has been a large factor in promot- 
ing Polar research, and were there no other 
impelling motive, it seems strange that this 
natural gateway on the threshold 


Oat 


unknown has not long before this been | 


used as a basis from which to push out- 
ward in quest of new discoveries. 

_ the broad facts to be immediately learned 
by such an enterprise are the western limits 


hea . . . , j 
of the large mass of Ellesmere Land, the 


very probable extension of the eastern part 


or t 
and the solution of the Hayes Sound prob- 
em, showing whether Ellesmere Land is an 
isiand, as is most likely, or is joined to the 
northern lands. ‘This inquiry is the first 


i 





Step in the elaborate programme of Arctic | 
Study devised by Mr. Robert Stein, who for | 


nine years past has been employed in the 
otice of the United States Geological 
Survey. 

Mr. Stein expects to start with a small 
party early next summer. Upon reaching 
Jones Sound he will build his house at or 
near Cape Tennyson, on Ellesmere Land. 
A whaling firm has agreed to transport 
eight or nine men at a reasonable price, 
and to bring the party back in the fall lf 
the ice conditions in Jones Sound permit, 
Mr. Stein hopes to make a boat journey of 
eight or nine weeks to the west coast of 


The short | 


of the | 


the Parry Archipelago toward the north, | 


| 
| Ellesmere Land, surveying it as far north 
,as Hayes Sound, and scanning the western 
| sea, as far as his opportunities permit, for 
| new islands. 
| The Eskimos have reported that one of 
their tribes, never seen by white men, lives 
on the west side of Ellesmere Land. There 
lis no doubt that at one time this region 
| was inhabited, or at least that hunting par- 
jties from the south made prolonged so- 
| journs there, for not a few traces ot the na 
| tives have been found on the eastern shores. 
| But no explorer or whaler has ever seen a 
| native who lived in Ellesmere Land. The 
| Eskimo name for the country is the Land 
lof the Musk Ox; but all indications point 
to the almost total disappearance of large 
game, and it is likely that the natives long 
|}ago abandoned Ellesmere Land as a hunt 
ling field and a place of residence. How- 
lever, Mr. Stein will probably find on th 
west coast numerous traces of natives who 
ame into contact with the whit 
and the remains he discovers may 
give us some new insight into the primitive 
haracteristics of this in 


teresting branch of 
family 


Most of the 


inever ¢ 
| 
}race; 


‘ 
A 
the human 


party will return home next 


) 
fall, but Mr. Stein wlll merely have entered | 


The | 


I 
upon t 


nouse 


1e first stages of his work. 
Ellesmere Land will be his 
primary station, the base of future opera 
tions, situated where it should be, 

every year, of civilized 
Subsidiary stations wiil gradually 
lished further north, a hundred or 
more miles apart, each with its comfortabl 
house, boats, ample provisions 
| from the primary station, and weapons and 
apparatus for levying tribute upon the 
animal kingdom. ihe permanent force at 
each secondary station is never to exceed 
five men, trained to observe every aspect of 
nature. Mr. Stein’s idea is eventually to 
make Franz Josef Land and other points 
the bases for similar lines of advance, and 
thus, in time, to complete the mapping of 
the unknown Arctic area, to make geologi 


on 


within 
easy reac h, 


i world 


the 


} 
be esta 


observations for determining more exactly 
the figure of the earth, studies of Arcti 
meteorology, flora, and fauna, and perhaps 
liscover new whaling 
mineral resources 


to 4 and 


grounds 

It is much in 
i;committee of the N ational Ge ographi S0- 
ciety, which includes most of our Arctic 
experts, has heartily approved his prelim- 
| inary project, and the proposed development 
|of his undertaking, as promising an excel- 
lent harvest of results, at moderate expense 
land almost without danger. English au- 
| thorities, including Sir George Nares and 
Mr. Fielden, have also expressed unreserved 
approval of his plans. 


Some Negro Superstitions. 


| «Did 


you ever hear of ‘picking up 


| tracks’? Congressman John Allen of Mis- | 


| sissippi asked a group of Southern members 
jin Washington the other day. It was 
| something new to all of them. 
“ Well,” explained Mr. Allen, “it was 
new to me until a short time before | left 
home to come here for this extraordinary 
| session ef Congress. I went into the coun- 
try visiting some of my people. 
ling. A young negro woman had been 
‘picking up tracks,’ and it had broken up 
one family. Everybody was afraid. 
| body knew whose tracks might be picked 
| up next. 


| “It seems the young woman hada grudge 


their tracks.’ 
buried the tracks she had picked up. 
had put a dog's hair with the tracks of the 
| man and acat’s hair with the tracks of the 
woman. After that the man and 
woman couldn’t live together any more than 
a cat and a dog could. 
and the whole community was in a state of 
uproar when I arrived. They were about 
to send off some thirty miles for a negro 
preacher. It seemed that he was gifted 
| with the power to break the spell. One 
woman said she never gave the voodoo 
woman any chance to pick up her tracks. 
| Whenever she saw her coming she sat right 
| down wherever she might be and waited 
until the voodoo woman was out of sight. 
“ Picking up tracks,” continued Mr. Allen, 
“ seems to be a new idea among the negroes. 
You've heard of people perishing witheliz- 
ards and snakes under the skin? I had a 
little experience with a case of that kind. 
A justice of the peace actually bound a 
man under $1,000 to go before court for 
putting lizards under the skin of another 
man. 1 had the prosecuting witness up in 


| my room, and put him through an examina-| 


supplic a} 


Mr. Stein’s favor that the} 


When 1} 
| got there | found great excitement prevail- 


No- | 


the | 


They had separated | 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH? 


} 
|lizards coming down from the shoulders 
| under his chest to his stomach to get their 
| part. I put all kinds of questions to him 
| and couldn’t shake his belief in his affliction. 
That man died of lizards under the skin. 
| Then it was found out that some lizards 
| had been buried at the foot of a tree. If 
| these buried lizards had been discovered 
| earlier the life of the afflicted man could 
| have been saved, but his friends didn’t 
| know where the lizards were until it was too 
jlate. That was what the negroes said.” 


Glacial Action. 


Every glacier carries with it, imbedded 
}in its undersurface, writes Mr. A. R. Wal- 
lace in the Fortnightly Review, numbers of 
rocks and stones which, during the slow but 
unceasing motion over its bed, crush and 
grind down all rocky projections, produc- 
ing in the end gently rounded or almost flat 
surfaces even on the hardest and toughest 
rocks. In many of the valleys of Wales, 
the lake district, and Scotland every ex- 
posed rock has acquired this characteristic 
| outline, and the same feature can be traced 
on all the rocky slopes and often on the 
summits of the lesser heights, and the ex- 
planation of how these torms have been 
produced is not a theory only, but has been 
observed in actual operation in the accessi- 
ble portions of many glaciers, 

Rocks and stones are to be seen imbedded 
jin the ice and actually scratching, groov- 
ing and grinding the rock beneath. in their 
slow but irresistible onward motion. The 
| rocky islets in Windermere, Ullswater and 
| Other lakes, as well as the thousand islands 
| of the St. Lawrence, are thus ice ground, and 
the amount of the grinding can otten be seen 
ito be 
motion of the advancing glacier. 

| recently noticed in the marshy alluvial 
|plain above Derwentwater a projecting 
rock which has been ground down to so 





by rough measurement and estimate this 
rock was about two hundred and fifty feet 
across and twenty or thirty feet high, It 
was formed of hard slate, with numerous 
| quartzite veins, the whole ground down to 
a uniform spherical surface. It had evi 
dently once been an island in the lake, hav- 
ing a much broader base now hidden by 
the alluvium, and may originally have been 
one of those abrupt craggy rocks a few 
hundred feet high, which, owing to their 
superior hardness or tenacity, resisted ordi- 
nary denudation, and which, when above 
the old ice level, form those 
|* pikes’ which add so much to the wild and 


| picturesque scenery of the district. 





Lord Byron the Rage, 


| “In 1815, when I was a very young girl,” 
| said Jane Clermont, “ Byron was the rage. 
When | say the rage, 1 mean what you 
people nowadays can perhaps conceive. | 

| suppose no man who ever lived has had the 


extraordinary celebrity of Lord Byron in| 


such intense, haunting, almost maddening 
degree. And this celebrity extended all 


in England; and, remember, in those days 
there were no railways or telegraphs.’ 
I interpolated here, writes William 





numerous 


proportional to the pressure and | 


| regular a curve as to look like a portion of | found again. 


maps of all the islands. extensive pendulum | an enormous globe buried in the earth. | oe ee ee Yi igre: 





geous giving! Heaven has prospered us 
tolerably, too, and there is some money 
coming in. ‘ 

But dear! dear! how it all streams out 
again. How it goes! how it scatters! For 
the rent of the convenient flat where the 
elevator is so prompt and the prospect so 
fine; for the wages of servants and their 
maintenance; for hire of cabs; for school- 
ing and proper clothes for the children; for 
subscriptions to clubs, and concerts, and 
dances, and church and the charities on 
one’s regular list; for a fair quality of 
abundant daily food, including occasiona[ 
dinner-parties; for the new rug that was 
indispensable; for some modest additions 
to the winter wardrobes of the adult mem- 
bers of the family; for a sinking fund to 
meet the deficit left by our visit to the Fair. 
Ebue! alas! who shall deliver us from the 
accumulating body of this debt? What shall 
we do to be saved from the necessity of 
spending all that we can make and scrape In 
keeping the breath of work-a-day existence 
in our precious carcasses? We have spent 
so much that we have nothing left to give, 
and our prospective expenses are so threat- 
ening that we dare not borrow of the 
future. : 

Economy, in some measure, is not only 
the price of wealth, but the price of giving. 
lf we eat our cake all up, of course we can- 
not have it; but that we might endure. 
But we cannot share it, either, and that is 
intolerable. What geese we are, what 
‘blind mouths,’ if we sink all we can gather 
in the ‘comforts’ in which we have im- 
bedded ourselves, and deny ourselves the 


inestimable luxury of having something to 
spare. 


Health Restored. 

The first requisite of beauty is perfect 
health. Health! What a magic word. 
When once lost how it is appreciated when 
How the eye is rekindled 
how the 
bloom tints the pallid cheek and every vein 
and fibre of the body is regenerated by the 


purified blood running through the body. 


| made this change? 
| able after all, you think, but at the same 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Ihe look of outer helplessness is replaced 
by one of hope, and the walk which was 
shuffling and laggard is now brisk and elas- 
tic. Life is worth the living. Ambition 
receives a new impetus, and the affairs of 
life once more interest you. What has 
? Nothing very remark- 


time itis. It issomething remarkable when 


| you can go to a physician like Dr. Bishop, 


and placing yourself in her care with the 
knowledge that she will exchange for you 
the sickness you brought to her and give in 
return that priceless treasure of all man- 
kind—perfect health. Dr. Bishop has been 
a resident of Boston for several years and 
is now located at Hotel Pelham, 74 Boyl- 
ston street, corner of Tremont, where she 
is prepared to treat patients in her usual 
skilful manner and also to receive private 
patients in her home where they will have 
accommodations equal to the best of sani- 
tariums. The doctor is a medical graduate 


| well skilled in her profession, and with it 
| brings to her aid a sunny disposition and 
over the Continent to as great an extent as | 


words of cheer which go a long wa 
towards encouraging the sick and despond- 


| ent. 


Graham in the Nineteenth Century: “ Even | 


wires everywhere, none of our writers are 
much known abroad. It is very curious 
sometimes when mentioning some well- 
known English writer’s name to a foreigner, 
to find he has never heard it, although one 
had thought the renown European, I 
suppose Tennyson is the only present Eng- 
lish writer whose fame is European.” 

| “Yes,” replied Jane Clermont; “ but Ten- 


as Byron. His has been a steady, equa- 
ble light ; Byron’s was a short, fierce, blind- 
ing glare; 
so enthralled with the magic of the man’s 
very name, that the sensation he made 
even discounted, to some extent, the sen- 
sation of Waterloo. 
morbid obsession, the influence he had over 
all, and especially over the youth of Eng- 
land of both sexes. The young poetasters 


used to imitate his dress and appearance as | 


now, when there are railways and telegraph | 


How a Boy Made Money. 


I notice what Mr. Wilson’s son said 


| about making money selling a corn husker. 
| 1 would like to tell him how I made money 
| with a plating machine. H. F. Delno & Co., 


nyson has never had the same kind of fame | 


Columbus, Ohio, sent me a fine machine for 
plating with gold, silver and nickel, for $5, 
all ready to commence work. I made $3.10 
the first day, plating table-ware and jewelry, 
$23 the first week. Anybody can make 
money in the plating business, because at 
every house they have some things to plate, 


|and everybody is willing to help a boy 


It was a troubling, | 


| far as they could, and the girls made simple | 


idiots of themselves about him. Number- 
less letters used to come to him daily, often 
of the most absurd description, from the 
languishing fair. He usually converted 
them into cigar lights; at that time he had 
rather a fancy for cigar smoking, which he 
gave up later on.” 


The Price of Giving Is Saving. 


tion for.the benetit of my fellow lawyers. | 


The negro had his arms tied tightly with 
strings. 1 asked what that was for and he 
said it was to keep the lizards from getting 
together. He actually believed he could feel 
the lizards moving about. After a few 
questions he forgot that he had the lizards 
confined by the bandages, and told a story 
that didn’t agree with it. He said that 


How intolerable in these hard times, says 
a writer in Scribner’s, when the poor are so 
much poorer than usual and the circum- 
stances of many of the rich lack something 
of their customary ease, is the apparent ob- 
ligation to spend in the habitual necessaries 
of life so much useful money that it would 
be pleasant to give away. 


| along. 
and, as I say, all Europe was | 


You can plate right before the 
folks, and they like to see ittoo. I sold 
three platers to three friends of mine at a 
profit of $5 apiece, that was $15. I would 
advise any boywho wants to get along in 
the world to commence with the plating 
business. He can make money and help 
his folks at home along a little too. 

Ep. BUTLER. 


Charles Bennett, the catcher of the Bos- 
ton baseball club, who lost both legs undeér 
a railway train in. Kansas, the other day, 
is regarded by many as the best catcher 
ever known ; apparently insensible to fatigue 
and of the most imperturbable temper. He 


| is thirty-seven years old. 





Thanks to the introduction of Salvation 


| Oil, young bicyclers need not fear a fall. 25c. 





FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 
Mrs. WinsLtow’s SooTHING Syrup has been 
used by millions of mothers for their children 
teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhea. Twenty-Five «ents a 
bottle. Sold by all druggists throughout the 


It is the special | world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. WinsLow’s 


| whenever he ate anything he could feel the | season of gift-making, and what a season SooTHING SYRUP. 
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Big Discount 


this month on English Brass and 


IRON BEDSTEADS; 


real bargains. 


H. W, BIGELOW COMPANY, 


Importers, Wholesale and Retail. 
7O Washington Street, Boston. 


THEATRE NOTES. 





Negotiations are pending for the intro. 
duction in ‘ Adonis,’ next week at the Park, 
of specialties by Bonnie Thornton. Mr. E. 
E. Kice proposes, as he did in ‘1492’ last 
season, to bring her over from New York to 
give to the Boston public some of her latest 
and most popular songs. ‘The advent of 
this charming soubrette promises one thing 
at least, that her songs will be the very 
newest and will be those that she has made 


by her singing the talk of New York. It 
will be remembered that last season sh« 
introduced ‘My Sweetheart’s the Man in 
the Moon,’ written for her by her brot!er, 


ames Thornton. In the meantime, Henry 
£. Dixey, supported by Rice’s big burlesque 
company in ‘ Adonis,’ is playing to the 
capacity of the Park Theatre, and the 
drawing power of this merry burlesque. 
which Res been good enough to last for ten 
years, seems not to diminish in the least. 
Dixev’s hold on the Boston public is, if 
possible, greater than ever. 


That exceedingly funny comedy, ‘ Jane,’ 
which has achieved remarkably long runs 
in France, England and America, and 
which holds a record of over four hundred 
nights in New York city, comes to the 
Hollis, beginning Monday night. The 
character of ‘ Jane’ will be played by the 
well-known comedienne, Miss Jennie Yea 
mans, whose reputation has undoubtedly 
preceded her. She has been performing 
recently in New York, where the press were 
unanimous in her praise, saying that her 
creation of the part was far superior in 
every particular to that of any of her prede- 
cessors. Those who enjoy comedy should 
not miss this opportunity of seeing the 
funniest genteel comedy that has yet been 
presented. Manager Charles Frohman has 
surrounded Miss Yeamans with a company 
comprising such members of former ‘ Jane’ 
casts as have appeared and made hits. 


Mr. Henry E. Dixey has always been a 
close Shakespearian student and of late 
ears has made a special study of King 
oy He says that be has a conception ol 
King Lear which is quite different from any 
ever presented on the stage, and it is the 
height of his ambition, whenever he shall 
arrive at a period of such enormous pros 
perity that he can afford to spend thousands 
of dollars for his own production, to play it. 


Whallen and Martell’s ‘ South Before the 
War’ will be the next attraction at the Pal- 
ace Theatre, and all those who delight in 
negro dances, songs, cake-walks, and all the 
elements that combine to make up an even- 
ingof hilarity and fun, will find plenty of real 
enjoyment in this picturesque spectacle. 
The scenes of the play will represent plan 
tation life in the South, anda ‘hultitude of 
slaves, with the customary Aunty and old 
Eph, boil over with negro jollity. .Many 
pleasing specialties are interspersed in the 
play, which serve to keep the fun going 
continuously from the rise until the fall of 
the curtain. The black-faced white men are 
absent. [he characters in the play are all 
true negroes. The company is competent, 
and the piece will be elaborately staged 
with good scenic effects. The finale of the 

lay, a grand cake-walk, in which the dif- 

erent members of the company participate, 
is said to be very funny. When the play 
was here last season, it did a big business. 


Russell’s Comedians, who have always 
been so warmly welcomed in Boston in 
* The City Directory,’ several times revised, 
begin an engagement at the Park in Feb- 
ruary, following a limited engagement of 
Henry E. Dixey in‘ Adonis.’ Their new 
farce-comedy, which is said to be even fun- 
nier than the previous vehicle for the fun- 
making of these comedians, is entitled 
* About Town.’ 


The Coghlan Company, one of the 
strongest dramatic organizations ever 
founded in America, begin a fortnight's 
engagement at the Hollis on Monday even- 
ing, , sreemc 29, when they will present a 
fine production of Oscar Wilde’s latest so- 
cial satire,‘ A Woman of no Importance.’ 
This play had an entire season's run at the 
Haymarket Theatre in London, and its suc- 
cess in New York City has been extraordi- 
nary. The play is full of bright lines and 
contains some strong dramatic situations. 
Among the players in the Coghlan Com- 
‘pany are Misses Rose Coghlan, Effie Shan- 
non, Ada Dyas, Louise Thorndike Bouci- 





olumbia. This comedy is serving to at 
tract the largest houses that this theatr 
vas ever held, and it is probable that it 
| presentation will yield the largest receipt 
in the history of the house. The cleve 


;}company that is interpreting the comedy 


} or if you desire to escape the rigors of the 





cault, Kate Dennin Wilson, Eily Coghlan, 


Winona Shannon, and Messrs. Charles 
Coghlan, John 5S. Sullivan, Aubrey Bouci- 
cault, Thomas Whiffen, Robert Fischer, | 


Grant Stewart, Edgar Norton and Edwin 
James. 


Manager Bingham promises another good 
show for the coming weck in ‘ The London 
Sports,’ a burlesque company of good repu- 
tation. An opening ensemble, entitled ‘ A | 
Swell Affair,’ introduces all the members of | 
the company, and is followed by a fine olio | 
of specialties. The Miranda Sisters, two | 
charming girls, perform a daring act on the 


trapeze. Then there are Sandford and | 
Manning, German comiques; Julia Cole- | 
man, vocalist; Dilks and Harris, musical 
comedians; Rush and Bryant, sketchists, | 
and others. The burlesque,‘A Night in| 
I gypt,’ represents a scene of Oriental | 


splendor. There are some lovely girls wit 


the company, who add much to the general | 
attractiveness of the entertainment. The} 
costumes are all new, afd special ecenery 
is carried. For the week of the 29th, the| 
Marie Sanger Burlesque Company is th 
attraction. 

There is apparently no limit to the desir 


of the public to see * Charl ’s Aunt’ att 


handle the humorous situations and witty 
lines in a manner that is entirely free from 
all vulgarity or suggestion. ‘lhe play is 
full of fun and bubbles with mirth from 
beginning to end. A comedy that appeals 
to all classes alike and serves to fill galleries 
as well as orchestra stalls, is rare indeed, 
but such a play as‘Charley’s Aunt,’ and 
the wit of the author and the sagacity oi 
the manager are reaping most extensive ri 
wards. There is no cessation of the fun, 
and as the audience pass through the lobby 
at the fall of the curtain, loud laughs can 
be heard in all directions, as some point i: 
the play is recollected. No depression not 
fit of the blues can withstand the enlivening 
influence of the play, and it will be man) 
weeks before the Columbia announces any 
change of bill. 





The season of two weeks of French and 
Italian Grand Opera, to be given by Messrs 
Abbey, Scheeffel & Grau’s Company from 
the New York Metropolitan Opera House, 
will begin on Monday, February 26, thy 
auditorium of Mechanics’ Building being 
handsomely and comfortably refitted for 
this event. A notable list of operatic stars 
is announced, and the repertory of operas 
to be chosen from also is of the very high- 
est promise. 


The stage manager of Mr. Irving’s com 
pany, Mr. H. J. Loveday, is one of the busi- 
est men in the world. A vast deal of other 
work besides the placing upon the stage 
and the many rehearsals falls to his charge. 
His wonderiul, even temper, rare good 
nature and long experience, added to the 
pleasantest conversational powers, make 
him a companion to be chosen from a 
thousand. 


This afternoon Mr. Henry Irving and 
Miss Ellen Terry will appear in ‘ ‘Ihe Mer. 
chant of Venice.’ This evening ‘ lhe 
Lyons Mail’ will be presented for the last 


time. Mr. Irving in his wonderful dual 
assumption of Lesurgues and Ludose. 


Next week is the last of this engagement, 
and the announcements are as follows: 
*‘ Becket,” Monday; ‘Olivia,’ Tuesday and 
Wednesday ; ‘Nance Oldfield’ and ‘ The 
Bells,” Friday; ‘The Merchant of Venice’ 
and ‘ Louis XI.’ for the Saturday matinée. 
On Saturday night, there will be, of course, 
the deep interest of a farewell, or an ax 
revotr, according as Mr. Irving shall an- 
nounce,but it is quite sure that some pleasant 
words, besides those of the play, will be 
spoken from the stage. 


The promises of a glorious presentation 
of Mr. RK. A. Barnet and George W. Chad- 


BOSTON COMMO 





wick’s operatic extravaganza, ‘ Tabasco,’ 
by the Cadets, at the I'remont Theatre, are 
running apace with the immense success of 
the sale of seats. On Monday the sale of 
all seats uncalled for or unbidden for at the 
auctions will begin. The scenic effects will | 
be of the finest description. All who have 
attended the rehearsals declare that by all 
odds the production will unmeasurably 
surpass any previous presentation of the 
Cadets. 


If you are in search of health or pleasure, 


Northern winter, its cold fogs and biting 
winds, go to Florida and southern Georgia 
and receive new life from the pine-laden | 
breezes. Take the steamships of the New} 
England and Savannah Steamship Com-| 
any, the ‘Savannah Line’ sailing from 
Joston every Thursday for Savannah di- 
rect, where pd connections are made with 
the Plant System, the Central Railroad, | 
and for all southern and western points. | 
This is the most direct water route to the 
new Hotel Royal Poniciana at Lake Worth. 


|; nerals after approved 


NWEALTH. 
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Light Without Heat. 


To the speculative mind, writes Lieut. 
F. Jarvis Patten in The Electrical World, 


| none of the possible future applications of 


electricity is more attractive and none so 
full of immediate interest as the possibility 
that seems almost within our grasp of ob- 
taining light without heat, of making the 
light waves without the heat waves that 
have thus far always been at the same time 
the companion and the burden of all artifi- 


| cial light. 


The time is ripe, and the exact science of 
the day seems all but ready and willing to 
give the analysis of two great problems, the 
answer to either of which would stand the 
crowning achievement of acentury of prog- 
ress in the application of nature’s secrets to 
the requirements of daily life. One of 
these—the navigation of the air—seems to 
ye a mechanical problem only, while the 
ther—tre production of light without heat 

we may as confidently say is only a ques- 
tion of properly handling the electric cur- 

ent. 

Nature presents us with beautiful exam- 
ples of both solutions, but guards jealously 
the key to her method of operation, by 
vhich well-known forces are made to do 

e¢ apparently impossible thing. and it is 

qually beyond our science to-day to explain 
ow the bird soars aloft on motionless wing 
ind how the glow worm emits a gleam ol 
light without a ray of heat. But they doit, 
and the many imitators of the bird will soon 
be equalled in number by those who are 
chasing the firefly’s secret. 

What nature does with nature’s forces 
man should and doubtless will be able to 
io with a full knowledge of those forces 
and a better comprehension of the methods 
by which nature applies them. Who shall 
say which is the more difficult accomplish- 
ment, the production of an artificial ruby 
or the production of an artificial light 
without heat? There is no certainty, 
indeed, that the latter will not come from 
the hand of the chemist first. We are only 
to prone to hastily write that down as the 


|impossible which is simply not yet done 


ind our last achievement as the most diff- 
ult of all accomplishments. 

Let us not, however, forget that the 
chemist has striven for more than a cen- 
tury to make the artificial stone with com- 
mendable success, and the mechanic has 
striven a century to navigate the air, while 
the electrical engineer has wrestled but a 
comparatively short time with the problem 
of light without heat, and has already 
shown that the solution, far from being im- 
possible on the lines of attack, is, indeed, a 
reasonable expectation of another decade 
of electrical advance. 


The Navy Register shows that, of the 221 
officers above the rank of lieutenant in the 
Navy in 1861, only five are now living and 
hese are on the retired list. They are 
Rear-Admirals Thomas O. Selfridge, Samuel 
P. Lee, Joseph F. Greene and Henry Walke 
and Commodere Henry Bruce. During the 
last five years death has removed, of this 
class, Vice- Admiral S$. C. Rowan, eight rear- 
admirals and three commodores. 





Mr. Fairbank's Concert. 


Mr. A. C. Fairbank's eleventh annual 
concert in Music Hall was a notable popu- 
lar success. l’ersons who are wont to asso- 
ciate the banjo with minstrelsy and the 
variety concert hall would most certainly 
have a higher regard for the instrument if 
they had heard the marvellous execution of 
the solo from the overture to‘ William Tell’ 
by A. A. Farland,or the tasteful performance 
of a Beethoven sonata by the same player. 

The audience was large and enthusiastic, 
and every number on the excellent pro- 
gramme was applauded heartily. An or- 


| chestra of a hundred, made up of banjos, 


guitars and mandolins, under the lead of T. 
A. Kimball, played the opening numbers, 
Crouch’s ‘Dance of the Gypsies,’ and 
Stearn’s ‘Straight Tip Galop. Among 
those taking part in the concert were Miss 
Lottie Calnan, mandolin: Masters Curtis 
N. Fairbanks and Willie F. Kimball, 
Messrs. Lew Crouch, A. A. Farland, P. C. 
Shortis, banjos; Miss Vora Burpee, reader ; 
the Boylston Banjo, Mandolin and Guitar 
Club and the Ideal Glee Club. 


“WASHBURN,” 


188 Commonwealth Avenue. 


Thoughts relative to a funeral are not pleas 








} ant to entertain. but every family must eventu- 
| ally require the services of a Funeral! Director; 


it 18 then essential to employ one of ability. 
With thirty years’ experience we are prepared 
to execute every arrangement pertaining to fu- 
modern methods in a 
quiet professional manner and would respect 
tully refer by permission to Hon. WH. Haile 
ex-Lieut. Governor; Hon. ‘Thily Haynes, Prof 
. A. Osgool, Rev John Cotton Hon. 
Elisha Morgan, v. Michael Burnham, Hon. 
4.5. Hyde, Hon. H. M. i ~ Henry 3. 
q., E. P. Chapin, Esq. Both day 
calls received at Private Office, 188 
wealth avenue. 


and night 
Comumon- 


Armusements, 


BOSTON MUSEUM. — 


Evenings at 8. Wednesday and Saturday at 2. 
A PEAST OF MAGIC. 
A FLOW OF MIRTH. 
A CARNINAL OF MYSTERY. 
Last Week of 
The Necromantique Comedian, 


HERRMANN) cies 


GREAT 
)~IN HIs ~ 


Marvelously Dexterous Feats of 
~6—PRESTIDIGITATION—& 


AND OF 


MME. HERRMANN’S 
Bewildering Dances. 


Jan. 29—Narie Wainwright. 


PARK THEATRE. 


J. A. CRABTREE.........:cc00eeee0 Prop. and Manager 
LA Sy eee Business Manager 


| Evenings at 8. Wed. & Sat. Matinees at 2. 
The Vrince of ( ome:ians, 

















MR. 
HENRY p IXEY 
E. 
And the Margnificent Organization. 
J BIG 
RICE BURLESQUE 
COMPANY 


In the Captivating Burlesque, in 3 acta, 


ADONIS. 


NEW MUSIC. NEW SPECIALTIES 
A BATCH OF NOVELTIES. 


Bes Been jt 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Washington St., near Boylston, 


JAMES W. BINGHAM, Manager. 
WEEK OF JAN. 22. 


London Sports 
Burlesque Co. 


Plenty of Pretty Girls. 


Popular Prices, from 15 to 50 cents. 


Performances daily at 2.30 and 8 P. m. 


BOWDOIN SQ. 7224722 


CHARLES F. ATKINSON, Manager. 
Evenings at 8 Matinees Wed. & Sat. at 2 


Grand Revival 


of the famous dramatization of Charles 
Dickens’ popular work, David 
Copperfield, entitled 


RITTLE EMILY. 


GREAT STAR CAST. 
SUPERB SCENES. 


Next Attraction — Lewis Morrison. 


PALACE THEATRE, 


WM. AUSTIN. Prop. F. J. PILLING, Man. 
Daily at 2and 8. P. M. 





Bigger, Better, Blacker 
than Ever Before. 


The Original and Only 


WHALLEN & MARTELL’S 


SOUTH 
BEFORE THE WAR. 


100 — PEOPLE — 100 
CHORUS OF 50 
4 — QUARTETTES — 4 
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BOSE COMMONWEALTH. 





Ladies Examine the 


White Sewing Machine. 
1,100,000 





Have Been Sold. 
THE 


WHITE IS KING 


Before you buy, find some happy possessor of 
the White; ask them how they like it, and the 
auswer will come: 


THE WHITE IS KING. 
White Sewing Machine Qo. 


511 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 
AGENTS WANTED. 





‘THE 
FAYBIEN MONK’S 


(Of the South of France) 


CREAT 
COUCH REMEDY 


SURE CURE FOR 


COUGHS, OOLDS, 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 
And all diseases of the Throat and Lungs. 
Warranted to Cure. 
PRICE 50 CENTS A BOTTLE. 
Manufactured By 


dD. J. MULLEN, 


92 State St., Boston, Mass., U. 8. A., 
Who is the sole proprietor. 
The formula of this wonderful medicine was 
personally given tothe proprietor by a mission 


ary of the Faybien monastery in the south of 
France. Sold by all druggists. 


Agents Wanted. 











TRUSSES. 
Perfect { tausir¢ 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS. 
THE MOST SA TISFAC- 
DR. PHELPS, 

20 Tremont St., Under Boston Museum. 
Carpets Made Over and Helaid. 
MATTRESSES MADE OVER AND RE- 
Furniture Upholstered. Holland and Tint Shades. 

J. B. BRYANT 


Fitting | eee ae 
Steam Carpet Cleaning 





UPHOLSTERER 
and CABINET-MAKER, 


tween 
Rutland and Concord 8q. 








FIVE PROPHETS OF TO-DAY. 


—BY— 
EDWARD E. HALE, WM. H. LYON 
and CHAS. G. AMES. 
Rough white paper covers, 25ets. 
For sale at the Unitarian Rooms, 25 Beacon St., 
aod Lend a Hand office 3 Hamilton Place 


Are You Biious? 


THEN Us “ 


paRSOW 
PILLS. 





Positively cure BILIOUSNESS and SICK HEADACHE, 
all Liver and Bowel Compliant, Put up in Glass Viala. 


Thirty tn a bottle, one a « 
from blood. Delicate women find great benefit from 
vaing them. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail for 


stamps i Beta; five butties $1.00.’ Full particulars free, 
1. 8. JOHNSUN & CO, 2 Custoin House St., Boston, Masa 


for snc 
INIMENT 


For INTERNAL as much as EXTERNAL use. 
ORICINATED 


By an Old Family Physician. 

Cures Croup, Colds, Sore Throat, Cramps, Pains. 
Stops Inflammation in body or limb, like magic. Cures 
Coughs, Asthma, Catarrh, Colic. Cholera Mor>ua, Rheu- 
matic Pains, Neuraigia, Lame Back, Stiff Joints, Straira, 
Illustrated Book free, l'ri »cents; six £2.00, Sold by 
druggists, IL. 8, JOHNSON & OV.,, Boston, Masa, 





"Mrs. E. B. CLARK. 


630 Washington St., Room 10, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


| PORTRAIT ARTIST. | 


REMOVAL. — 


The Reliabk 


and Artistic 


















Boston 
“ Photographer 


has removed to a new 
and elegant studio 


523 Washington St. 


Our work stands in the front rank of photo 
graphic productions. Our prices are the lowesi 
consistent with good work. 

Come early for your holiday photographs. We 
have many pleasing novelties , for this season. 

Our studio is centrally located opposite R. H 
Wuire * Co. 623 Washington Street, and ac 
cessible elevator. 

F : A. N. HARDY. 


Anorew J. LLovb, Optician, 
323 and 325 Washington St., 
Opp. Old South Church. 
Beanch, 454 Boylston St. 
Avoid mistakes: all cases stamped with 


TRADE MARK, 








PERFECT ACCOMMODATIONS 


—FOR— 


HORSES. 


Box stalls; covere’ in exercise space for bad 





weather. Best KENNEL to be found for 
MOCS and GArs when sick or injured. A 
| Horse 

| 549 Albany St. 
Telephone 

Boston veterinary Hospital. 
EDWARD C. BECKETT, 
DANIEL D. LEE. 

Calls made day or night. 


Surgeons 





P. DEVNEY & CO. 


PROPRIETORS OF 


| The Vatel French Restaurant, 

| 10 and 10 1-2 Bosworth St. 

| 33 eeouniiia St., Boston. 
| TABLE D’HOTE DINNERS. 
From 11.30 A. M. to 3. P. M. 


From 5.30 to 8 P. M. 


| 
| Meals to order at any time. Private Dining Rooms 


Pure Imported Wines aud Liquors. 
- REVOLUTION 


inthe treatment of RUPTURE. 
sealed book. M. M. T and R 


j 





“Best Liver Pill Made” | 


' 
ose. They expel all impurities | dactyl the fingers were free from the wing 
;membrane, except that corresponding to 


| of the wing, which was a long and narrow 
| one, something like that of a swallow in out- 
| line. 
| those of the bat, are weak and more or less 
|involved in the wing membrane, it is ex- 


| nades, 


Ambulance may be had at any time 
Cor. Dedham 


ir 
Send for sow NAK 
. Co., Boston, Mass. 50 & BARNA 


13 








Former Dragons. 


It must be admitted that the pterodactyls 
were somewhat dragon-like, especially the 
larger species, says Chambers’ Journal ; for, 
though most were of moderate size, not ex- 
ceeding that of a crow or a flying fox, and 
| some even no larger than sparrows, yet the 
| largest attained a spread of wing of more 
|than four fathoms. These wings, though 
| like those of the bats in being expansions of 
| the skin extending to the limbs, differed 
| from them somewhat in detail. 

_ In the bat we have a free thumb and four 
immensely-lengthened fingers; in the ptero- 





our little finger. This, in the volant reptile, 
was the largest of all—a long, tapering, 
jointed rod of bone — and the main support 


As the pterodactyl’s hind limbs, like 


tremely unlikely that it could sit up and 
perch or walk like a bird, as some have sug: 
gested; its terrestrial or arboreal prome- 
therefore, more probably took the 
form of a bat-like crawl on all fours. Its 
head, however, was more lke a bird’s than 
a bat’s, having a long snout, armed with 
teeth, or a beak, or both, and large eyes. 

Feeding on insects, and probably also on 
fish, the pterodactyls must have borne some 
resemblance, when on the wing, to the terns, 
4 sea swallows, of our own day, with their 
large heads and long, narrow. wings 
Whether, as they wheeled and swooped 
over a shoal of fish driven to the surface of 
the sea by the rush of the great reptilian 
whales of the period, they indulged in the 
vocal performances of the modern sea bird, 
is. of course, only a matter for speculation, 
Probably they were more gifted with voice 
than our modern reptiles 


The Baron Munchausen. 


Southey wrote to Sir Walter Scott: 
Baron Munchausen | 


Of | 
can tell you some- 





thing some years ago, in London, I was 
i little startled at hearing a foreigner ush- 
red under this title into a musical party. 
\s this naturally led to,inquiries on my 


part, | was referred to the gentleman him- 
elf, who very good-humoredly told me he 
was the nephew of the celebrated Baron 
Munchausen, who was a Minister under 
Frederick of Prussia. 

It seems the old Baron was a humorist, 
who, after dinner, especially if he happened 
to have any guests who were likely to be 
taken in by his marvels, used to amuse him- 
self by inventing or retailing such marvel- 
lous adventures as are contained in the vol- 
umes which bear his name. He added, his 
uncle was in other respects a sensible, vera- 
cious man, and that his adventures were 
only told by the way of quizzing or amusing 
society. 

A starving German literatus, whose name 
I have forgot, who knew the baron and 
thonght he had been neglected by him, 
compiled the book in revenge, partly from 
the stories of the baron, partly from other 
sources, and partly from his mother wit. It 
proved a good hit for the bookseller, as the 
baron’s name and humor were well known, 
and by degrees made its way into other 
conntries as a book of entertainment. 


The Faybien Monk’s Cough Remedy is 
the greatest medicine 1 ever used, curing 


croup, after having tried everything else 
with no avail. Geo. H. CROCKER, JR, 
51 Cornhill, Boston. 


The Faybien Monk’s Cough Remedy I 
consider a great medicine, as it cureda 
cough I had in one day, thoroughly. 

H. W. Cook, 
67 Franklin St., Boston. 


For Over Fifty Vears 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S 
sed try miitions of mothers tor 
teething. Ii soothes the ehi'd, softens the gume 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the beet 
remedy tor Dia rica. wie. a bottle. Sold bi 
ali drugwists througho tt tee world. Be sure and 
abk for, MRS. WIDLSOW'S SOO; H' NG SYRUP. 





Send for Catolog of 


 sapahlipyn oo Books and _ helps 


ELF-TAUCHT (for self-instruction 
by BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, to 


THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTECO.,,CINCINNATI,O, 


FLORIDA 


ALL POINTS SOUTH 








‘New England & Savaunal Steamship Co., 


| Every Thursday from Lewis Wharf, Boston. a, 
|3P.M. Notransfer at New York. For tickets 
ates and all information apply to RICHARD- 
N LD, Agents, 20 Atlantic Ave., 


A. De wv. Sampson, 306 Washington St., and A 
Washington Street, Boston. 


| Dr, PATRICK ,Mgr., 150 Tremont St, | P. Lane, 268 \ 


my children of coughs coming from the} 


Fine Tailoring 


NNOUNCEMENT. 





I take pleasure in informing my friends 
and the public in general, that I have 
opened a 


Custom Tailoring Establishment 


IN CHAMBERS, 172 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Just below State Street. 
Where I am prepared to to do Fine Tailor- 
ing in all its branches, at prices reason- 
able for first-class work. I have pur- 
chased for oash,a full line of 
Foreign and Domestic Woolens 
Suitable for Fall and Winter wear. 

Having been in the Wholesale Woolen 
and Trimming business for several years, 
my experience will, I trust, be of advantage 
to my customers. I have secured the 
services of Mr. S. C. NORTHROP, 
well known in Boston as a first-class cut- 
ter of long experience in fine tailoring, I 
trust that I shall be favored with a liberal 
share of patronage, and shall endeavor, by 
giving satisfaction in every particular, to 
merit its continuance, 

JOS. D. ELMS. 





Special Preniune 
For New Subscribers 
to the Commonwealth, 
A New England Boyhood, 


By EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 


TTandsome Library Edition. Mailed Free 
for each New Subscription. 





LITTELL’S LIVING AGE 


which has rounded out its 











still maintains a standard of Literary Excel- ~ 
lence excelled by no other periodical, A _ Weekly 
Macazine, it gives more than THREE AND 

A QUARTE THOUSAND double column 
octavo pages of reading matter yearly, forming 
FOUR LARGE VOLUMES, filled with the ripest 
thought of 

The Ablest Minds of the Age. 


A Glance Into The New Year. 


As heretofore, Tut Livinc Ace will present 
| in convemeut form a complete compilation of the 
world’s choicest literature; Encyclopedic in its 
Scope, Character, Comprehensiveness and Com. 
leteness; representing every department of 
nowledge and Progress. 
har Copyrighted translations from the 
FREYCH AND GERMAN. 
Serial Stor.28 of Exceptional Interest. 
Manet/e Andrey — A Picture of Life during the 
Reign of Terror, trom the French of Paul Pere 
ret, will begin with the first issue of the 
New Series, January let, 
The Numidian, by Ernst Eckstein, the noted 
German novelist, will be begnn in an early issue, 
Other translations will follow. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, 





SooTHING SYKUP has been | 
their children | 


For $8.50 we will send to a New Subscriber Tiikz 
| Livine Acg for 1894 and a copy of Ridpath’s His- 
| tory of the U. 8. This is the best, and the only 
two-volume edition of this valuable history. Or, 
| For $9.00, Tue Livinec AGu for 1894, and the 
Personal Memoirs of Philip H. Sheridan,U S.A. 
two volumes, marbled edges, bound in half seal. 
The prices given above include postage on Tuk 
Livinec Ace only. 
These are no cheap reprints, but books pub- 
lished at from $5.00 lo @9.00 a eet. 
ka No library is complete without them, 
Bend for descripiive circulars. 
hay To all New Subscribers for the year 1894, 
sonaung weet af Samy 1, the weckly numbers 
of 1893 issued after the receipt of thelr subscrip. 
tions will be sent free. 
Published Weekly at $S.00 per year, free of 
| postage. 
Sample copies of Tuz Livinc Acs, 15¢. each. 
Sar Rates for clubbing Tug Livinc Acz with 
other periodicals will be sent on application, 
Avprasss LITTELL & CO., 
21 Bedford St., Boston, Mass, 
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‘One Good Turn. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 





The story is given to the public for the 
first time in book form. It is daintily 
bound in white and gold, and will make 
a most welcome Holiday remembrance. 


PRICE, 30 cents, 
J. STILMAN SMITH & 00., 
3 Hamilton Place, Boston, 
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THE DORMANT STRAIN. 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. |his life, and looks a regular duffer at all 
| kinds of sport. 1 should like to know more 
about him.” , 
| .He’s no friend of mine,” said Van Shys- 
| ter. “ But McLeod over there”—he iidi- 
cated with his hand a rising young lawyer— 
i“ was at college with him, and is posted. 
| We'll find out what there is to know from 
lhim. Come over here, Mac, and tell us 
about Homer Blagg.” 
| “Homer ?”’—McLeod sighed reflectively 
Come hurrying downward from the hills, * poor old Homer He used to be achum 
Where briar and berry intertwine, |of mine. Clever? Oh, yes, but soured. 
And pungent odors breathes the pine; | He’s made an awful mess of life, somehow ; 
Where banks are velveted with moss, At Harvard we expec ted great things of 





sometimes there stirs a dormant strain 
Of woodland blood within my vein, 
And scorn of custom and of art 

Lays heavy hold upon my heart. 

‘The garden, with its ordered rows, 

To me no line of beauty shows; 

I long for nature unconfined, 
Unmanacled as is the wind. 


Then plunge I deep in dales where rills 


And wild-grape tendrils climb and cross Blagg, but he has had hard luck. He took 
From bough to bough, and mandrake fruit |@ high degree in medicine, but I never 


heard of his practising. Then he tried law 
land gave that up. He has made heaps of 
and since he took to borrowing 
from his old friends, I’ve fought rather shy 
of him. He struck me for five dollars only 
last week. Poor Homer! Poor fellow!” 
Van Shyster and Jimmy listened 
interest 
“ He’s married, too,” pursued 
‘has a wife and a half a dozen 
To support them he writes 
|after you, Bagster. Given you a scorching, 


THE RICH FOOL AND THE too He’s always down upon millionaires 


Is plenty by the beech tree’s root 


You, in the city hived and shut, 

Here is the kerne! of life’s nut! 

To feel the savage in you stir, 

To know yourself a wanderer 

In haunts where wilding things have birth, 

To taste the freshness of the earth, 

Its balm, its myrrh,— for once to scan 

The virile primal joys of man. 
Worthington’s Magazine 


;} enemies, 


with 


McLeod, 
children 
I see he’s been 


> Well, you can afford to laugh at Homer 
WISE PAUPER. Blagg He makes capital—bread and 
butter, to put it plainly—out of your polo 


BY HORACE ANNESLEY VACHEL! breeches and brown boots. Apparently 

the perfection of their cut is not appreciated | 
in the woolly West, but give us time and | 
we'll get there. It will pay you asa wise | 
man to join in the general laugh. You 
can’t sue The Enquirer for libel, and you 
can't make a punching bag of Homer| 
Blagg, because the sympathy of your fellow- 


(From the Overland Monthly.) 

“You might horsewhip him,” suggested 
Tom Van Shyster, flipping the ash from 
his cigarette. “ Youare big qgong®, [intey, 
and strong enough to knock the stuffing out 
of him in two minutes.” 

The two men were standing in front of 
the pretty fireplace in the reading-room of 
the aiversity Club, and one of them, judg- 
ing by his flushed face and excited gestures, 
was laboring under much mental distress. 

“That's just the wor-t feature of the 
business. There would be no satisfaction 
in lickin’ such a bag of bones as Blagg 





, 
newspaper man. After all, nobody 


care about pays any attention to tose | 
periodical diatribes. The wise man can 
read between the lines the envy and jeal 
ousy thatinspires them. Blagg vents his 
| spleen upon you and Tommy here, because 


you 





‘ . : you're at the top of the social ladder l 
Confound it’—he continued, gazing ru the bottom It’s hard luck upon 
fully at acopy of that morning's Enquirer, | you, because you're a stranger to our ways, 
which he held in his right hand—* what} and |] know you've taken the 
have I done to the Johnny that he should | jn this polo and foot-ball. 
pillory me like this? It's a beastly shame.| your comfort, that all decent people are 
If I'd known I was goin’ to drop into such | cordially grateful to you When you get 
a slatin’ in the papers I'd have stayed in| your bearings you'll find out that The En- 
England. I’ve a deuced good mind to|Qquirer is written for the masses. They 
chuck the States and become a British sub- | demand pungent, spicy nonsense, and the 
ject. I have, indeed.” editor—very properly from the dollar and 

His friend trembled at this threat. cents point of view—sees that they get it 

“Don't do that, Jimmy. We can't spare | a 
you, old man. You'll get over this. No- 
Gods here pays any attention to Blagg. 
He’s given me many a dose. Of course he 
ought to be tarred and feathered, but who's 
going to do it?” 

“] don’t care so much about myself, 
Tom, but I draw the line at my mother.” 

He read as follows; “ What can we ex- 
pect from the son of a woman who deliber- 
ately sold herself for a paltry title, and 
took honest American gold to gild the 
tarnished escutcheon of a spendthrift Eng- 
lish baronet.” 

It is necessary to explain that Jimmy 
Bagster was an American citizen. Old 
Bagster, early in the sixties, accumulated 
an enormous fortune, variously estimated 
at from one to five millions. When he died 
half of his estate, being community prop- 
erty, went to his wife, and the other half 
fell to Jimmy, then a freckle-faced boy of 
five. Mrs. Bagster, who hated San Fran- 
cisco because some of the best houses there 
were closed to her, took herself and her 
diamonds to Mayfair, where, thanks to, a 
house in Park Lane, a first-class chef, and 


he’s at 


, 


manly amusement. I think it’s Aristotle 
who says that the ludicrous is always on the 
surface, and men like Blagg are constitu- 
tionally superficial. No, thank you, no 
champagne for me. I never drink before 
lunch. Good-by.” 

“ Hang on a minute,” cried Jimmy. “ Can 
you give me Blagg’s address ?” 

“ He lives in a miserable flat on Mission 
street. You will find the exact number in 
the directory.” 

The young men consumed their pint of 
extra dry in meditative silence. They both 
respected McLeod, whose opinions gener- 
ally carried weight, both in the University 
Club and elsewhere. Moreover, he had in- 
spired in the simple heart of Jimmy a cer- 
tain interest in the misfortunes of Blagg and 
his family; an interest which was doubt 
less stimulated by the curious discovery that 
Blagg occupied No. 5,0004 Mission street. 
which formed part and parcel of the great 
Bagster estate. 

After luncheon, which consisted of blue 
points, potted char, eggs A la Benedict, 
rK : and a remarkable Maraschino jelly, 
the most ravishing toilets, she captured the| Jimmy announced his intention of © tak- 
hand and heart of a hard-riding baronet. | ing a walk by himself. Accordingly he se- 
Jimmy was duly sent to Eton and Christ-| lected a large, full-Aavored Carolina, which 
church. _At Eton he achieved distinction | he lit and stuck aggressively in the corner 
on the river, but soared no higher in his| of his mouth, then turned up the bottom of 
studies than the lower fifth form. At Christ-| his pants—Jimmy always called them 
church his career was cut ruthlessly short | trousers—screwed an eyeglass tightly into 
7 the Dean, who sent him down at the end | his right eye, grasped an Irish blackthorn 
of his third term. Jimmy shed no tears, 
and announced his intention of visiting San 
Francisco, 

“I'm a son of theGolden West,” he told his 
mother, “and I’m goin’ to look after my 
property. The master’s eye, you know.” 

So Jimmy and his valet registered at the 
best hotel, and occupied a handsome suite 
of rooms upon the third floor, Nob Hill 
welcomed him effusively, and the clubdom | lives in one of my flats.” 
opened wide its portals. Jimmy was young,} “Yes,” replied his lawyer, “ and he is one 
rich, healthy and good-natured. His Eng-| of the worst tenants you have.” 
lish accent was the genuine thing, and all é 
his coats were cut in Conduit street. Of 
course he became the fashion. At the 
present writing he had been exactly six 
months in California. : 

Van Shyster pleasantly cursed Blagg and 
all his tribe as soon as Jimmy had finished 
quoting from the article in The Enquirer. 

“ It’s really too bad,” he admitted. “ Say, 
let’s crack a small bottle, and see if we can’t 
evolve something out of our inner conscious- 
ness. Two heads are better than one. 

“I’m afraid, Tommy, that our heads 
don’t amount to much. This fellow Blagg 
has the bulge on us when it comes to heads. 
Hang it all, who is he, an way, that he 
sneers at polo and pigeon chosing? He 


down the steps of the club and out into the 
street. On his road down-town he was 


ress until 
lawyer. 
“] see,” he began, blushing through his 


“ No; all your business is conducted in 
my name.” , 
“ Ah,” said Jimmy. 


an uncommonly pleasant day. 
The lawyer laughed. 


weather. I’m a busy man,so excuse my 
abruptness. 


you without the gloves.” 

“ He does.” 

“Well, you have an excellent chance to 
get even. He owes you a considerable sum 








and | 


keenest interest | 


Remember, to | 


COMMON WEALTH. 


: - : 
couldn’t sita horse over a fence to save|and make it generally hot for him. He 


citizens would be on the side of the poor| name of the Sphinx, would have accused 
| Jimmy Bagster of being revengeful? I al- 


| 
j 
| 
| 


ought tobe made an example of, and your 
name needn't appear.” 

‘Il hear he’s hard up,” remarked Mr. 
Bagster. 

‘The Bank of San Francisco has some of 
his paper,” said the lawyer, in the petulant | 
tone of a man who settles all his bills 
promptly upon the first of the month. 

“Did they lend him money without se- 
curity ?” 

“ Humph, the wisest make mistakes, my 
boy. They thought the security was good 
at the time they made the loan. Blagg was 
then editor and proprietor of a society paper 
that had quite a vogue, and seemed on the 
high road to prosperity. The fellow has 
talent, but his pen runs away with him. He 
involved himself in a libel suit that ruined 
him, and the paper went to the bow-wows. 
The cashier of the bank, who was a per- 
sonal friend of his wife’s, took his note for 
three thousand dollars. Perhaps, under the 
circumstances, | should have done the same 
myself.” 

“ 1 suppose the bank would be g 
Blagg’s paper?” 

“ At a large discount, yes.” 

Jimmy sucked silently at his cigar for the 
space of a minute, then he spoke out boldly: 

* T’ll tell you what I want you todo. Buy 
this note from the bank, fi: 
about Blage’s outside indebtedness, do 
nothing for the present about selling him 


up, and advise meas soon as you have the 


lad to sell 


id out all you can 


necessary information. Good mornin’.” 

The lawyer stared at his trim, retreati: 
figure in astonished silence. 

“ Great Scott!” he murmured 
is on the war-path. Nothing 
Blagg’s scalp will satisfy him. 
this world is full of surprises. 


* Jimmy | 
short of | 
Well, well, | 
Who in the 


ways considered him the most good-natured | 
fool of my acquaintance.” 

Before the end of the week Jimmy re-| 
ceived a note from his lawyer informing 
him that according to instructions he 
prepared to lay before him a succinct stat 
ment of Homer Blagg’s financial conditior 


\ few days elapsed, and Blagg ré 


| 


more 


eived a letter from the attorney asking him 
to meet a client—no name mentioned—at 
| his office. Thus it came to pass that Jimmy 
|}and the Juvenal of the Pacific Slope met 


face to face. It is pertinent to 


It’s an easy matter to poke fun at any | Blagg’s caustic pen. 


firmly in the middle and sauntered leisurely | aggregate some $495. 


freckles, “ that a fellow called Homer Blagg | nation. 


a He settled himself} Mr. Blagg. : 
comfortably in his chair, lighted another|persecuting my client and his 
Carolina and remarked genially that it was| through the medium of the metropolitan 


é “You've not come | 
here, Jimmy, to talk to me about the|his feet. 


I presume you are annoyed | spired toruin me. 
about this article of Blagg’s. He goes for| I have fallen, but I'll die game. 


add that dur 
jing the preceding week two more articles 
dealing with the idiosyncracies of Jimmy 
and his friends had appeared in the columns 
|of The Enquirer. 
Both were offensively 
personal. Both, if possible, more cruelly 
cutting than the first. 

The contrast between stout, smiling, red- 
faced Jimmy and Blagg impressed the law- 
yer, who albeit was no sentimentalist, as 
pathetic in the extreme. Jimmy, lying back 
in his chair, clothed in spotless homespun, 
smoothing his blond moustache and in- 
dolently surveying Homer Blagg through 
his eyeglass, looked the incarnation of well- 
groomed, well-fed prosperity. Poor Blagg, 
dark and saturnine, out of elbows and out 
of temper, sat rigidly upright in his chair. 
scowling fiercely at Jimmy and chewing the 
cud of bitter introspection. Physically, he 
was the wreck of a 
Che habitual stoop of the hack writer had 
twisted his slender, graceful figure. Insuffi- 
cient nourishment had hollowed his cheeks 
and temples. Care and disappointment had 


features but his fine eye still glowed with 
the fire of intense vitality. 

The lawyer addressed him in the bland 
tones of the advocate. 

“Mr. Blagg,my client, Mr. James Bag- 
ster, holds your note of hand for three thou- 
sand dollars, principal and interest unpaid. 
What are you going to do about it?” 

“*] thought the Bank of San Francisco 
held it.” 

“ They have assigned it to Mr. Bagster. 
My client also holds certain orders on you 
| payable at sight, and representing in the 
He wishes to know 





|edness. Lastly, he is your landlord, and I 


hailed by several of his friends, but, con-| find you are in arrears to him for over a 
trary to custom, continued his solitary prog- | year’s rent.” 
he reached the offices of his | 


“Is Mr. Bagster my landlord?” 

“ He is.” 

| Blagg glanced at the two men in conster- 
Then he said in a low voice, that 
| trembled in spite of his efforts to control it: 
| “Jam completely in your power. For 
| myself I ask nothing, but in the name of 


“ Does he know that I’m his landlord?” | my wife and children! plead for forbear-| addressed a plaster cast of 


jance. Give me time! Give me time!” 
| “]T have one more question to ask you, 
What excuse can you offer for 


friends 


| press ?” : : 
Blagg, galvanized into passion, sprang to 


“ Curse you,” he cried, “you have con- 

I see the trap into which 
You wish 

|to know the motive that inspired those 

| articles ?” 

' He turned to Jimmy, who met his furious 

glance with a half smile. 


th 


| you've answered my question fairly, 


once handsome map. | 


traced their indelible lines upon his sunken | 


if you are in a position to meet this indebt- | 
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I’m a harmless sort of 
chap, I believe. What have I done to 
bring all this unkind ridicule upon my 
head?” 

“Ye gods!” cried Blagg. 
what he has done!” 

‘Yes, what have I done? 

‘You exist,” hissed Homer. 
ber the ground. You rot at ease like the 
fat weed. You eat, drink, and are merry, 
while men with a hundred times your brains 
and a thousand times your energy and abil- 
ity starve! Ah, Heaven! the injustice of 
tr” 

“Do you blame me for eatin’ and drinkin’ 
and makin’ merry ?” 

“] blame you because you belong to a 
class that is trying to corrupt our Western 
simplicity (save the mark!) with the vices 
of effete monarchies, Because you are try 
ing to introduce foreign customs and man 
ners that may not be tolerated here Be 
in short, you are a snob, sir, from 
the tip of your ten-doliar shoe to the crown 
of your ten-dollar hat. It is not your mis 
t! excites my spleen, but 


never injured you. 


“ Fle 


asks 


Tell me?” 
“You cum- 


cause, 


| . 
erabie carcass that 


the principle you represent—the principle 
of monopoly and greed. Tell me of one 
good deed you have done, and | will beg 
your pardon.” 

“] cannot lay claim to even one,” said 
Jimmy, slowly, the same half-smile hovering 
around the corners of his mouth. “ I’ve 


had a good time so far, and in my humble 
way tried to give my pals a good time, and 

people g ully whom I’ve rubbed up 
against It’s true enough that I’ve not 
hunted out misery. I’m not built for slum 
min’. It may surprise you, but I'd no idea 
that aclever man like yourself could be 
knocked out in the fight for existence. 
There must be something rotten somewhere 
—some joint loose. Well, Mr. Blagg, 
and 
you've given me an idea or two, which, as 
you said in your Sunday article, I am sadly 
in need of. As this isa business affair, you 
will allow me to pay for my lesson in my 
own way.” 


> HeoOp rener 


As he finished speaking Jimmy drew an 
elaborate matchbox from his pocket, and 
extracted therefrom a vesta. Then he 

oolly proceeded to set alight the promis 
sory note and the other orders Homer 
| Blagg sprang forward, but Jimmy, waving 


ijoft the flaming papers in his left han 
extended a good right arm, and gra 
Blagg firmly by the coat collar, held 
| powerless until the documents 
sumed. Then he pushed Blagg 


sping 
him 
con- 
back into 


were 


Both were the fruit of | his chair, and laughed. 


“Quid,” he said, “pro quo. That and 
Floreat Etona is all the Latin I remember.” 

“ Why,” stammered Blagg at length, when 
he had mastered his emotion —“ Why, Mr. 
Bagster, have you heaped these coals of 
fire upon my head ?” 

Thereupon Jimmy made 
| speech of his life. 

“ Ask McLeod, Mr. Blagg. Really, you 
owe this to him, not to me. Candidly, I 
was thinking of punching your head. Not 
on my own account, but because you wrote 
alot of lies about my mother. My own 
father, an American, mark you, treated her 
badly. Sir Ralph Nimrod—who is not a 
spendthrift, by the way—worships the 
| ground she walkson. I was speakin' about 
| McLeod. He made me see this thing with 
| his eyes. He assured me that no man of 
| sense paid any attention to The Enquirer. 
| He advised me to join in the laugh against 
jmyself. But that wasn’t atl. He spoke 
about you and your talents, and the hard 
luck you had had. That set me to thinkin’. 
I’m a bit of a Juggins, but my heart, I 
hope, isin the right place. 1 felt sorry for 
you and your family; and I thought to my- 
self that a chap soured and flattened out by 
misfortune was not to be held accountable 
for every harsh word. It’s queer, but if a 
man gives his kindly feelings a loose reign 
he'll ride through life a deuced sight easier. 
I'll say no more, Mr. Blagg. My lawyer 
here will tell you that if I can help you toa 
more independent position I'll gladly do so. 
I’m not afraid of losing my money. 
Good-by.” 

Blagg impetuously thrust himself between 
Jimmy and the door. 

“ Shake hands,” he cried, the tears stand- 
ing in his eyes, “and may God bless you! 
I'll accept your material help humbly and 
| thankfully, hoping and believing that the 
| day will come when I can repay you. The 
| moral obligation can never be cancelled in 

this world.” 
The lawyer, as soon as he was alone, 
Plato that 


the longest 











| adorned one of his bookshelves: 

| “Truth, O Plato, is stronger than fiction. 
| Jimmy Bagster has masqueraded as a Fool, 
| and lo, he is a Sage!” 


| 


} Shakespeare. 


| Mr. Oscar Fay Adams of Cambridge is 
| conducting a course in the study of Shake- 
speare at the select school of the Misses 
Merington, 183 Lenox Avenue, New York, 
| going on from Boston every week for that 
| purpose. The Misses Merington are to be 
congratulated upon securing the services of 
| Mr. Adams whose delightful rendering of 


of money. You can attach his furniture, | “I do, Mr. Blagg. To my knowledge I | Shakespeare has charmed so many people. 


































































































BY WILLIAM H. HILLS. 
What! charity? No, thank you, sir! 
I haven’t come to that! 
I’m poor—in want—but I’m not here 
A-holding out my hat. 
I've two good arms, a willing strength— 
I'm not the man to shirk. 
I don’t ask alms, sir. All l want 
Is just a chance to work. 


I’m not a beggar, sir, thank God! 
I only ask my right— 
A chance to earn what I and mine 
Require, and in the sight 
Of fellow-men to be a man, 
And hold my head up straight, 
Whose child your child, sir, could not scorn 
As an associate. 


My wife and child need food and warmth— 
And IL can give them all 

They need, with work—and help, as well, 
Atany neighbor's call. 

Zut idle hands are helpless, 8.*, 
And so L ask of you 

A chance to show what mine are worth 
Some honest work to do. 


I'm only one of thousands—and 
We are not beggurs, sir! 

We're just as willing now to work 
As gool men ever were. 

Don't treat us, sir, like mendicants 
Whom you would fain avoid, 

But wive, for God's sake, if you can, 
Work for the unemployed! 


Harper’ s Wee kly. 
A Woman’s Strange Career. 


Australia is fertile in sensations, says the 
Westminster Gazette. The latest —a case 
of disguised sex —is that of Private Jorgen- 
sen, late of the Victorian Rifles. Though 
passing for twenty years under the name of 
ack Jorgensen, her real name was Johanna 
Marguerita Jorgensen. 

Her career has been of a most extraordi- 
nary character. When a pretty girl of six- 
teen, according to her sister’s account, she 


s— 


received asad disfigurement by a kick on 
the nose and one of her eyes by a hors 

Jorgensen herself accounted for her deform- 
ity by declaring that she received her in- 


juries in the Schleswig-Holstein war, in 
which she had fought on the side of Ger- 
many. She showed a medal which she had 
received for service in the field, and claimed 
to have received special commendation in 
onnection with the wound she sustained. 

Whichever story be correct, it is clear she 
commenced her extraordinary career of 
masquerading as a man nearly a quarter of 
a century ago, and, under most unlikely 
circumstances, preserved the secret of her 
sex throughout that»period. Some twenty 
years ago she appeared in the Runnymede 
district of Victoria, dressed as a bushman, 
and selected a block of land which she 
commenced to farm. She, however, did 
not attend very assiduously to her country 
duties, but employed men to clear and fence 
her selection while she wandered about the 
colonies delivering rambling lectures and 
canvassing foran insurance company. The 
latter found it difficult to get rid of her 
until a threat of medical examination in- 
duced her to retire. 

One of her strangest escapades was to 
join the mounted rifles, where her extra- 
ordinary appearance induced the command- 
ing officer to mistake her for a Chinaman. 
She made a good soldier, rode well and 
exhibited a knowledge of military service 
which was iu keeping with her story. She 
was five feet, seven inches in height, thick 
set and strongly built, with a stubby mous- 
tache. 

She frequently rode through the streets 
of Melbourne and on one occasion was 
selected to form part of the Governor's 
escort, but the officer in command ordered 
her to stand out on account of her extra- 
ordinary appearance. The better to sus- 
tain her character she often made love to 


girls and once obtained the consent of a} 


girl’s father to marry her. 
Heat of the Human Body. 


Owing to the common use nowadays of 
the clinical thermometer, most persons are 
aware that the normal temperature of the 
human body is about 98.6° Fahrenheit. It 
is, however, says the Fortnightly Review, 
subject to important daily fluctuations, 
which have to be considered in estimating 
any decided alterations. It is sufficient 
here to notice that the human temperature 
falls to its lowest about 1 or 2 o’clock A. M., 
while the maximum daily temperature oc- 
Curs sometime in the afternoon. 

These variations are influenced by food, 
but as they occur in fasting persons, they 
are not altogether dependent upon the sup- 
ply of nourishment. 
cided effect in raising the temperature, a 
fact of which every one is conscious. The 
application of cold, as by a cold bath, lowers 


the temperature of the skin, but raises tem- | ire and t 
Porarily that of the internal organs, as it | European world; with fiction and choice! gs1cet Flcor. 


Exercise has a de-! 





: te pe . “ ee 
causes an increased volume of blood to be/| poetry: all these make up The Living Age. 
In hot countries the} 


forced into them. 
bodily temperature is raised, at all events 
in newcomers. 

Perhaps the most wonderful phenomenon 
connected with the bodily temperature is 
the preservation of its general level under 
| all external circumstances of heat and cold. 
| This power seems to exist in man ina 
| higher amount than in most other animals, 
| since he can not only support but enjoy life 
|under extremes which would be fatal to 
|}many. The accounts of degrees of cold 
frequently sustained by Arctic voyagers are 
|}almost incredible. We read of tempera 
| tures 80°, 90°, and even 102° below the freez- 
ing point. 
| On the other hand, in the tropics the 
|} temperature often rises through a 
portion of the year to 110°, or even higher, 
| and we know that workmen can remain in 
furnaces at a temperature of 300° or more 
without inconvenience. In all these cases 
the air must be dry and still; similar ex- 
tremes of heat or of cold, accompanied by 
moisture, would prove intolerable 


Mr. Huxley. 


Professor Huxley, the great scientist, is a 
keen-eyed, sharp-featured man, with curly 
whitish side-whiskers, but is clean-shaven 

as to lip and chin, and is rising nine-and- 

|} sixty, writes Mr. Crofton in Lippincott's 
| Magazine. He is quite crotchety, almost 
| cranky, in his ways, and is renowned for 
|his irascible temper, being almost always 
| engaged in a fierce war of words with some- 
bedy. When he smites an opponent he 
falls upon him with all his might and literally 
whirls him away. He is naturally weighed 
down with different degrees, and he recently 
received the somewhat dubious honor of 
being made a Privy Councillor. 

He lives in Sussex, in a house specially 
designed by his son-in-law. He calls it 
* Hodeslea,’ which is the ancient form of 
his surname. A rather good story is told 
of the way in which a local guide used to 
make the Professor show himself at his 
library window to visitors from all parts of 
the country. He would takea group of 
| tourists to a wall close to the great man’s 
house, and say to them, “ Now watch your 
chance: here he comes,” at the same time 
throwing a handful of gravel against the 
window, whereat the Professor would 
appear foaming with rage and shaking his 
fists at the innocent visitors, who would 
retire much perplexed and sometimes 
spread the report that the Professor was 
demented. 

He is perhaps best known as the popu- 
larizer of the Darwinian theory of evolution. 





existing in the deep, and big enough to 
drag down whole ships and their crews, are 
both foolish and ignorant. Indeed, he 


agree with him. 


hunter, whose excuse for existence he does 
not see. Yet he relates with much gusto 
how his postman not long since asked him 
for an autograph, confessing frankly that 
he did not know what the Professor’s busi- 
ness was, but explaining that he “ had heard 
folks say as how he was something s’perior.” 


Two Ugly Men. 


The Duc de Roquelaure was a man of 
great ugliness and much humor. One day 
he met in the street a most unlovely-look- 
ing Auvergnat, who had some petition or 
memorial to present at Versailles. He im- 
mediately introduced him to Louis XIV., 
remarking that he was under a special ob- 
ligation to him. The King granted the favor 
(asked for, and then inquired of the Duc 
what might be the nature of the obligation. 
“But for him, your Majesty, I should be 
the ugliest man in your dominions !” 

lam reminded, says a writer in All the 
Year Round, of Heidegger, the manager 
of the Opera House in the Haymarket 
when George II. was king. One day he 
laid aewager with the Earl of Chesterfield 
that he would not find in all London an 
uglier face than his. After a long search 
the Earl produced a woman of St. Giles’s 
who, at first, seemed to outvie the manager, 
but when the latter put on the woman's 
| heacigear his superior ugliness was at once 
| admitted. 





Littell’s Living Age. 


Lovers of choice literature will feel them- 
selves repaid for a subscription to this rare 
and valuable old periodical. Closing its 
fiftieth year, and entering upon its 200th 
| volume, it was never better than now, and 
it enters the new year with renewed vigor 
and vim. 

Elaborate reviews of recent publications; 





the latest results of scientific research ; bio- 
graphical sketches of eminent characters; MPORTERS. 
travel, exploration, eberary criticism and | 

progress in the 


every phase of culture an 
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large | 


He is also a devout believer in the existence | 
of the sea-serpent, and declares that those | 
who laugh at the idea of a monster serpent | 


holds this opinion of all those who do not | 


He is the dé/e noire of the autograph-| 
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In addition to the productions of the 
leading British writers, The Living Age 
will publish, during 1894, copyrighted trans- 
lations of noted French and German 
authors. Manette Andrey—a Picture of 
Life during the Reign of Terror, from the 
French of Paul Perret, will be begun in the 
first January issue, while early in the new 
year will appear a charming short serial, 
by Ernst Eckstein, the famous German 
romancist. 

The publishers offer generous induce- 
| ments to new subscribers. For $8.50 they 
will send The Living Age, post-paid, and a 
set of Ridpath’s famous History of the 
| United States, in two volumes, bound in 
maroon cloth; or, for $9.00, the Personal 
Memoirs of Philip H. Sheridan, U. S. A,, 
also in two volumes, handsomely bound in 
| half-seal. These are extraordinary offers, 
for the books are no cheap reprints or shop 
worn copies, but new works published at 
$5.00 and $9.00 a set, respectively. The 
prices named include postage on The Liv- 
ing Age only. 

New subscribers for the year 1894, re- 
mitting before January 1, will receive the 
weekly numbers of 1893 issued after the 
receipt of their subscriptions free. 

This magazine at $8.00 a year is cheap. 
Sample copies with descriptive and club 
circulars may be obtained by sending 15 
cents to Litiell & Co., Boston, Mass. 





Arthur L. Wyman & Co. 


REAL ESTATE, 
MORTGAGES, 


INSURANCE, 
Hillcrest Property, 


Winchester, Mass. 


Boston, Brookline, Back Bay, Newton 
and other Suburban Property for sale. 

First-class offices and stores to be let 
in the finest buildings in Boston. 

We place mor gages. We insure prop- 
erty. We suit our customers, 

Call at our offices, 320 and 321 John Hancock 


Building, to look over our plans and list of 
high-class property. 


near corner 
Milk Street., 


320 & 321 JOHN 
HANCOCK BUILD. 
ING, |78 DEVON- 





We are not surprised that people will not 
take a new cough remedy, when they know 
the value of Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup. 


—_— 


6.0. Tianisxies 


Cuaranteed PURE. 
Uniform in QUALITY. 


MEDICINALLY VALUABLE and without 
a trace of Fusel Oil. 


NOT soldin bulk orby measure, Always In Sealed 
bottles, Bewareo{i mitations and refiuled bot‘les, 
SOLD generally by Druggists, Grocers, Wine Mer- 
chants and Hotels 
LOOK for proprictors’ firm name signature, 
CHESTER H. GRAVES & SONS, Boston. 


REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 


KEL Ss CO. 


















 *‘Exatters, 


22 Province Street, near Bromfield St. 
BOSTON. 





HATS MADE TO ORDER. 


| Silk and Derby Hats Blocked 
and 
Re-trimmed in the latest Style. 


India, Turkish, Persian 
Rugs & Carpets, 


Antique and Modern, all varietiesand sizes. 





India and Turkish Portieres. 
Antique and Modern. 


Canton Mattings. 


INDIA CLOTHS. 


Cashmere Mallida, Pushmena, Puttoo,Camel’s 
Hair, FOR DRESSES AND WRAPS. 





Japanese Cotton Rugs and Carpets. 
JAPANESE JUTE RUGS AND CARPETS, 
India Rampore Chudda Shawls. 


New invoices East India, Turkish and China 
goods constantly arriving. 


Bugs repaired by skilled Armenian workmen. 


Arthur Williams, Jr, & Co, 





81 FRANKLIN STREET. 
Comer of Arch 8t. 


ESTABLISHED 1878, 








SHIRE St., Boston, 
35 Federal St. Mass. 


AND 


Diamond Jewelry. 


A carefully selected stock at 
| Moderate Prices. 








Morse & Foss 


120 TREMONT STREET 


and 3 Hamilton Place. 
ROOMS 233 and 234. 








ESTABLISHED 21703. BY CALEB LeBOSQUET. 


LeBOSQUET BROS. 


HEATING ENGINEERS 
and CONTRACTORS, 











| Estimates 
| Cheerfully 
| Furnished 
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HEATING 
APPARATUS 


SEND POR CATALOGUE. 
82 Union Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


TOBACCO JARS. 


OUR DIRECT IMPORTATION 
—OF— 
ENGLISH, FRENCH and AUSTRIAN 


JARS, expressly designed for the proper 
care of TOBACCO. 


E. S. Goulston & Co., 


273 WASHINGTON 8ST. 


| REMOVAL. 
HODGES’ BLEACHERY 


To 37 and 41 Temple Place. 


A NEW BONNET 


Mede from an old one. 
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THE KOLA-NUT. 
A REMARKABLE PRODUCT OF AFRICA. 


{From the New York Evening Post). 


Besides Gordon, Emin Pasha, and the 
Matabele war, the opening of the ‘ Dark 
Continent’ has contributed to the progress 
of humanity the kola-nut. Within a few 
years it has passed from the narrow func- 
tion of delectating barbaric aborigines into 
an extensive service of civilized man. 
Kaiser Wilhelm the Young, ever alert to 
discover additional means of preserving the 
peace of Europe, inferred from the exhaus 
tive reports of laborious German chemists, 
physiologists, and theapeuticists that it 
would prodigiously increase the fighting 
capacity of fis soldiers, and immediately 
ordered it to be stored in his pacific arma 
ment. The French republic, 
that its brother of Germany should not beat 


determined | 


| 


it an inch to the goal of peace, promptly | 


placed the kola-nut in the commissariat of 
its military establishment. Thereupon 
generous rivalry stimulated Austria 
Italy to do likewise; whereupon the con- 
tagion of philanthropic impulse overcame 
Russia. Mountain-climbers were as quick 
as peace-preservers to recognize the battle 


and | 


sustaining properties of kola, and nearly all | 
b 


the Alpine clu 
part of 


8 in Lurope have made it a 
their dietetic equipment. 


And |! 


finally its force-promoting and life-saving | 
qualities have won for it secure admission | 


to the medical pharmacopeeia both abroad 
and in this country. It is, however, much 
less known and used here than there 
According to good authority, it is imported 
into the United States by not more than 
two or three drug houses. 

A marvellous property of endowing its 
user with power to endure severe and pro 
longed physical exertion, without taking 
food and without feeling fatigue, is the par 
ticular virtue which has attracted attentio: 
to kola. Travellers’ tales to this effect, at 
first relegated to the realm of the fabulous 
were finally followed and confirmed by 
scientific investigation. Among the latest 
European investigators are Prof. E. Heckel 
Prof. F. Schlagdenhauffen, and Dr. Leo 
Ernst Monnet, and from their authoritative 
reports the material of the present article is 
mainly derived. Professor Heckel tells us 
that the negroes in tropical Africa easily 
walk over forty miles a day with nothing tc 
eat but one fresh kola-nut, and that he him 
self has accomplished as surprising a feat 
upon a diet of dry kola. He relates the 
experiment of two army officers who, while 
ascending the nearly 9,000 feet of Mount 
Canigou, limited their nourishment to a 
quantity of kola representing about two 
grains of caffeine. They rested twenty 
minutes, climbed twelve hours, and found 
themselves on top with no sense of fatigu 
and with apparently no diminution of mus 
cular power. Many other officers and pri 
vate soldiers, Dr. Heckel says, have tested 
with like results the potency of kola. H« 
cites the experience of several infantry 
officers who ate an insignificant quantity. 
and were not tired after walking in the 
month of July forty miles in fifteen and a 
half hours. At his suggestion the Frenc! 
Alpine Club adopted kola and, afterwards, 
a vote of thanks to the professor, declaring 
that it had surprisingly kept them in breath 
and strength. 

But this striking attitude by no means 
exhausts the utility of kola. The investiga- 
tors, convinced that in such an astonishing 
product lay beneficent agen ies as yet un- 
revealed, promptly fell to studying its physi- 
ological action upon the human system and 
its therapeutic possibilities. Discoveries 
were soon announced. Kola was a toni 
for the heart, accelerating, strengthening. 
and at the same time regulating its pulsa. 
tions. “In the last stages of cardiac affec- 
tion,” declared Dr. Dujardin Beaumetz. 
“kola sometimes works resurrections.” It 
revived the pulse, increasing its fullness, 
and decreasing its rapidity. It exerted a 
special action upon the nervous system, and 
for all derangements thereof was an effica 
cious remedy; and probably through this 
same action is retarded metamorphosis of 
the tissue. It was a powerful tonic for 
a yews in anemia and chronic debility, 
while in convalescence from severe fevers 
and other acute disorders it greatly pro- 
moted repair of the organism. It assisted 
digestion and prevented dyspepsia. It had 
rendered signal service in cases of sporadic 
cholora. It was a specific for inebriation. 
This reputation came from Zululand, where 
the natives found it a godsend after contact 
with the British chartered companies. One 
of the investigators reported that he dis- 
covered a man—a European, not a Zulu— 
so drunk that he could neither walk nor 
even talk, but ap infusion of kola perfectly 
sobered the fellow in thirty minutes. It not 
only restrained rum from cracking the 
brains, but prevented the tropical sun from 
cracking the hands and feet, and was an 
effective pound of cure when the ounce of 
prevention had been neglected. It wes a 

anacea for hypochondria and melancholy. 
tt had been imported to the island of 
amaica expressly to avert the attacks of 

espondency to which the Gold Coast 
negroes who worked the Jamaica planta- 
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tions were peculiarly liable. A late eapert- | 
mental case was that of a brawny railroad 
track layer who was incapacitated for work | 
by hypochondria; a strong infusion of kola | 
brought him in two hours back to his hard | 
labor, laughing and merrily talking. The | 
experimenter declared that no other tonic 
could have relieved the sufferer so quickly 
and completely. 

Coincident with these studies was the| 
chemical search for the secret of kola. The | 
analyses agreed in showing that it contained 
nearly all the constituents of coffee, tea and 
cocoa, and other constituents not possessed | 
by them. It had a larger proportion of | 
caffeine than any coffee or (except in rare | 
instances) tea, and more theobromine than |} 
cocoa. But though the chemists got at the | 
elements of kola, a full explanation of its 
hidden potency eluded them. 

The kola-nut is the product of a tree 
whose habitat is a West Africa region 
stretching 500 miles from the coast into the | 
interior, between Sierra Leone and Lower 
Guinea It has been successfully trans 
planted to the east coast by the English. 


| 
| 
} 
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land by them or others to Mauritius, the 
West Indies, Mexico, Brazil, and other 
South American countries The tree is 


from twenty to thirty feet high, has smooth, 
cylindrical branches, and bears a profusion 
of purplish flowers. The flower yields a 
large brownish-yellow fruit, which enfolds 
in the same follicle the red and white seeds 
hat are inaptly called kola-nuts. ‘The tree 
ar in its fourth or fifth year, but, 
attains its greatest fecundity only in 
tenth. It then yields annually about 120) 
pounds of seeds. They are gathered in 
October and November from a June flower 

ing, and again in May and June from a 
December flowering. 

The kola-nut discharges highly important 
functions in the economy of the African 
iborigines, its first partakers. They ca 
conceive no greater necessity nor dream of 
1 superior luxury. When they live in the 
far interior they give for dry kola an equal 
weight of gold dust. Tea and coffee have 
no charms for them so long as they can get 


' 
begins to br 


its | 





kola. While they gather coffee-berries 
they chew the kola-nut for solace. Dried | 
in the sun, reduced to a fine powder and | 


| 


nixed with milk and honey, it makes ar 
wreeable, stimulating and nourishing bev 
rage, with which the savage negroes were 
ibsolutely satisfied until the advent of 
missionaries and civilization. Pounced 
upon by the slave-catcher and exiled t 
strange lands, they pine, as did the Gold 
‘oast negroes in the Island of Jamaica, for 
the kola cud or dew. To keep them i: 
cheerful mood and good condition for hard 
labor, their masters have in many instances 
kindly imported the tree or nut also. Thus 
is explained its introduction into a number 
of conntries and islands. 

In the political relations of the native 
tribes the kola-seed is the vehicle of diplo 
nacy. When two chiefs exchange whit 
kola-seeds, they mean that they have sworn 
off from enmity and butchery until next 
time. When they despatch to each other 
red kola-seeds, they signify that hostility 
ind slaughter are immediately in order. 

In the social relations of the natives the 
seed is the very kernel of etiquette. When 
2 young barbarian contemplates renuncia 
tion of single blessedness, he sends to the 
hosen one's mother a gift of white kola. 
und trembles till he gets her answer. If it 
‘omes in the shape of white kola, he im- 
igines he is very happy; if in the guise of 
red kola, he knows he is miserable, and pro- 
eeds at once to select another intended. 
If the mother of this one should return 
white for white, the bridegroom-elect is 
ready for the sacrifice after inspecting the 
wedding presents. If they include a liberal 
supply of kola, he contentedly proceeds; if 
kola is wholly lacking, he indignantly with- 
iraws, unless holden by the cords of love, 
which is not often. Indeed, kola in this 
savage society seems to be the equivalent 
f funds in civilized society. A further 
proof that it is held so valuable as to be 
positively sacred is the fact that oaths ar« 
administered over kola-seeds as in Christian 
countries over the Bible, the only difference 
being that the heathen must eat the seeds 
instantly, while the Christian can eat his 
words at any supsequent time. 


The Sacred Scarabs. 


One of the most interesting exhibits in 
the museum at Ghizeh, says the Cornhill 
Magazine, is the jewelry of Queen Abotpou 
of the seventeenth dynasty (say about B. C. 
1750) taken from her Majesty's person when 
her mummy case was opened by Mariette 
Bey. Among the most beautiful objects 
in this very ancient collection is a gold chain 
or necklet, with a scarab pendent as its 
central ornament. 

On the other hand, if the kings had their 
names engraved on sacred beetles, the 
sacred beetles in return gave their names to 
mighty kings. The very word for beetle 
was so holy that it enters into the com- 
position of many royal titles. Just as else- 
where great princes described themselves 
as lions, or wolves, or bulls, or deerhounds, 
so in Egypt they described themselves as 
beetles of the sun god, 





| well-marked crucifix. 
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Strange to say, some of the latest scarabs 
bear Christian emblems. Several of them | 
are inscribed with the cross, and one, in 
Mr. Loftie’s collection, is adorned with a 
This queer jumbling | 


up of Christian and heathen symbolism 


may seem incredible to those «who do not} 


know Egypt or early Christian art; but to | 
students of the first few centuries of 
Christendom it is no isolated example. 

In the Ghizeh museum there are many | 
other works of the transitional period quite | 
as strangely mixed as these — paintings | 
with the ankh or crux ansata, the symbol of | 
immortality, combined with the veritable | 
Christian cross; emblems of which it is| 
hard to tell at first sight which are heathen | 
and which Christian; Madonnas that can | 
hardly be discriminated from Isis with the | 
infant Horus; and Isises that fade off by 
imperceptible stages into Madonnas and} 
Bambinos. 

The fact is, scarabs had been buried with 
corpses in Egypt for centuries, till they had | 
yecome, as it were, part of the recognized 
ceremonial of burial; people no more liked | 
to dispense with them as marks of respex 
to the dead than our own people would like 
to dispense with plumes and mutes and all 
the other wonted accompaniments of Chris- 
tian burial. So, 


+} 
‘ 


i 
when the Egyptians felt | 
must adopt the new creed in place of 
old, they endeavored to Christianize 
and convert the scarab by inscribing him 
with a figure of the crucifixion, just as the 
priests in Brittany h 
converted the old heathen standing stones 
yy putting a cross on top, to which the 
nodern worshipper now, nominally, atleast, 
directs his prayers. ‘ 

There is more of this substitution every- 
where in Europe than most people suspect; 
a large part of what passes as modern 
Christianity is nothing more than 
slightly veneered antique paganism. 


the 


The Circassian Slave. 


Far from dreading their sale, writes Mrs. 
Dietrick in the Popular Science Monthly, 


ithe girls otf Circassia look forward to it as 


the great opportunity of their lives. 
ek it as a 
start in search of a 


They 


conscious jewel might 


costly s tting 
ifested when Mordecai delivered her over | 
is one of the fair young virgins gathered 
from far and near to adorn the palace of 
Ahasuerus. 

Indeed, the history of Esther reveals the | 
notives which probably animate each of 
the many maidens of Circassia who to this 
lay re-enact that old biblical story. Each 
relieves that it is she who may find grace 
vnd favor in the royal crown, and thus con- 
trol at will the rise or fall of the royal 
sceptre. But even if not chosen by royalty, 
those who purchase the beautiful damsels 
of Circassia are the wealthy and titled; and 
vot the slightest social degradation is at 
tached to their position, even when taken 
to harems wherein a Turkish wife may be 
installed as head of the household. . 

‘The common dependence of all the in- 
mates of a harem upon the favor of a lord 


who may at any time elevate the Circassian | 
slave to the position of a lady fosters a| 


spirit of equalitv—of pure, practical democ- 
racy, that would be inconceiveable under 
any other circumstances, and in our South- 
ern slave relation to nominal mistress was 
totally undreamed of. As a Turkish lady 
‘xplained to an astonished Englifh visitor, 
“ A slave may become a lady any day, and 


in treating her as one beforehand we take | 


off very much of the awkwardness which 
would else ensue.” 

When we consider that all the children 
of slaves are acknowledged as the legiti- 
mate children of their father, we must con- 


fess, in justice to the Turk, that theirs is a | 


condition in which the evils of slavery to 
the slave are reduced to a minimum. 


Creatures that Tumble Upward. | 


Those forms that are brought up by the 


dredge from the depths of the ocean are | 
usually killed and distorted by the enor- | 


mous and rapid diminution of pressure in 
their journey to the surface, and itis ex- 


tremely provable, writes S. J. Hickson in| 


the Popular Science Monthly, that shallow- 


water forms would be similarly killed and | 


crushed out of shape were they suddenly 
plunged into very deep water. The fish 
that live at these enormous depths are, in 
consequence of the enormous pressure, 
liable to a curious form of accident. 

lt, in chasing their prey or for any other 
reason, they rise to a considerable distance 
above the noor of the ocean, the gases of 
their swimming bladder become consider- 


ably expanded and their specific gravity | 
very greatly reduced. Up to a certain limit | 


the muscles of their bodies can counteract 


the tendency to float upward and enable | 


the fish to regain its proper sphere of life 
at the bottom; but beyond that limit the 
muscles are not strong enough to drive the 


body downward, and the fish, becoming | 


more and more distended as it goes, is 
gradually killed on its long and involuntary 
journey to the surface of the sea. 


ave Christianized and | 


| HOUSES 


very | 


They |} 
show no more reluctance than Esther man- | 





The deep sea fish, then, are exposed to a 
danger that no other animals in this world 
are subject to—namely, that of tumbling 
upward. That such accidents do occasion- 
ally occur is evidenced by the fact that some 
fish, which are now known to be true deep- 
sea forms, were discovered dead and float- 
ing on tha surface of the ocean long before 
our modern investigations were com- 
menced. 


OUR METHOD OF 


Feeding Horses on the Street: positively pre- 
vents waste, gormandizing, slobbering, breath- 
ing in the oats and throwing the head; less ex- 
pensive than others and mever gets foul. The 
sorse breathes as freely with it on as without it. 
Every one, and especially E:litors of Christian 
papers and agents for humane societies, should 
see it 

Agents make satisfactory pay. 





Canvassing 


| Outfit, with particulars, sont ou receipt of $1.25 


ARLINGTON FEED BAG CO., 
15 Cornhill, Boston, Room 2. 


STOP PAYING RENT 





You can arrange with os this month for 
one of our beautiful new 


$3,000 to $6,000 EACH 


lat, with Electric 
Bath, and every modern 


To he comple'e April 
Light, Porcelain 
convenience at 


NEWTON HIGHLANDS, 


two minutes from the Alhany Station and 
E ectric Cars and in a select neighborhood, 
ion terms 
i 


SAME AS RENT. 





ivest $5 a Week Now 


janvd centrol a $500 Lat adjotuing ove of 
th-se »wew houses. Sure to advance 30 
per cent. iu the Spring. 


INVESTIGATE. 
EDGAR W, FOSTER," Ectrsy* 
If You Want the Best Paper Read The 


Springfield Republican, 











THE LEADING NEWSPAPER 
OF NEW ENGLAND. 


Established in 1824 by Samuel Bowles. 


Newspapers multiply. There are many kinds. 
and they are of every degree of merit. »HE 
|} <PRISGFIELD REPUBLICAN aims and 
| claims to be in the foremost rank in quality and 
character. It has maintained its position at 
the front through a long period of years. It was 
|never stronger or better than it is at present, 
never more firmly established in public con- 
| fidence and support. Its motto is, “All the 
| News and the Truth About It,” and its leading 
purpose is to serve the public interest, 

‘Teer Re PUB: Et AN'S several editons, Daily 
| Sunday, Weekly, are all edited and arranged 
| with intelligent care and discrimination to meet 

the special wants of their readers. Space ix not 
wasted in cheap and unsubstantial sensations. 
| but current events are recorded and illuminated 
| with adue regurd for their relative importance 
and interest. The editorial and literaay depart- 
ments of the paper are conducted with marked 
ability and have given it a world-wide reputa- 

ion. 
“ THE SUNDAY and WEEKLY REPUBLI.- 
CAN are especially rich in miscellaneons read- 
ing and are excellent journals for the homes of 
New Englanders both on their native heath and 
abroad. 


70 cents a month, $2 a quarter, 


DAILY: 
$8 a year. 
SUNDAY: 50 cents a quarter, $2 a year. 


WEEKLY: 50 cents for six months, $1 a year. 
All subscribtions are payable strictly in ad- 
vance. Sample Copies free. 
THE WEFKLY REPUBLICAN, a 12-page 
paper, will be sent free for one month, to any 
one who wishes to try it. 


Address, 


THE REPUBLICAN, 
Springfield, Mass. 





COUNTRY BOARD. 


A lady seeks permanent board in a pleasant 
, country town, ata reasonable rate. 


Address, X X, at this office, 
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SE ie er erent: eres 


\ew York & New Bngland 
RAILROAD. 
Limited Train 


BETWEEN 


Boston.” New York 


, 


g The Famous ‘‘White Train’ 


Leaves either City, 3 p. m., due destination 9.00 
p. m.— Week days and Sundays. 
Buffet Smokers, Parlor Cars, Smoking Cars and 
Coaches. Dining Car Between Boston 
and Willimantic. 
rhe First Train Between Boston and New York 
on Sundays. 
TICKET OFFICES, 


ston :. 322 Washington St., 
er Station foot of Summer St., 


k: 353 Broadway, 

Nee Grand Central Station. 
Ask for tickets via the “NEW ENGLAND” 
and see that you get them. 

EO. F. RANDOLPH, Gen’! Traffic Mer. 
W. R. BABCOCK, Gen’! Pass’r Agt. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


POST OF FICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1892....§¢23,026.000.61 
LIABILITIES. ..c.sccs00csee 20,007,231.67 


$2,328,768 .04 


YyLIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 

6 ued atthe old life rate premium. 
Auanaalt Cagh distributions are 

policies. Every pohey has 








a upon all 
thereon the 


SMITH, MACKENZIE & CO. 


50 Bromfield Street, 
ROOM 33. 


ARCHITECTURAL 


PY 


DESIGNING, 


Our Charges Are Reasonable. 
CALL AND SEE US. 








AIR MATTRESS. 





It you want health and comfort, sleep on the 
AIR MATTRWSS, Absolutely pure, and the 
only per'ect bed made. Indorsed ph sicians. 
Manufactured and sold only b METROPOLITAN 
Alix GOODS COMPANY, 7 TEMPLE PLACE 


 -BIBLIA: 


Devoted to Biblical, 





Classical and Oriental 


| Archmology. 





cash sarrender and paid-up insurance values to | 
which the insured is entitled by the Massachusetts | 


Statute. 


Pamphietea rates and values ifor any age rant | 


on application to the Company's Uffice. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pr 
Ss. F. THRULL, Secretary. 
wi. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


Sewing Machines. 


$30.00 CASH. 





$35.00 INSTALMEN baze any of the 
strictly High Grade fe nchines ex- 
cept Davis. $19.50 buys ofthe Mea 

crade of Machines, suchas » Avon, 
Columbus, Excelstor, &c. | ed 98 buys the 
Champion. We show the stock of 


any re house in New England. Oil, 
Needles and Repairs for all Machines. 


SEWING MACHINE EMPORIUM, 
J. N, Leach, Prop. 31 Hayward Pl., Boston 


Dr. George hang, 


Scalp Specialist, 
1 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, 
Falling Hair, Baldness, Etc., Cured, 





Miss M. Mullins of Newton says : 


For over two years I have troubled with 
falling out of the hair, I tried many remedies, 
but all tong avail. My attention was called to 
Dr. George 8 scientific method of treatin 
scalp affections, and after only one month’s 
treatment my hair has improved wonderfully. 

Thanks to Dr. Lang’s skill. 


Ward & Bigelow 


SILVER PLATE CO, 


Gold and Silver Ptati ne| 


And Repairing 


Of all kinds of Hollow Ware, such as 
Cake Baskets, Sugar Bowls, Ice Pitchers, 
butter Dishes, Salvers, etc. Also Table 
\nives, Forks and Spoons. 


NEW GOODS A SPECIALTY. 


17 Harvard Place, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GENTS wanted of 





7 ployment ; easy work 
3 to 5 o'clock. A.M. 


8 Bosworth St., 





trons io aan experienced in institu: 
Lon r chi ponsi posi- 
tion some institution of such rect 
The best references can be given. 
Address, R. B. 
OFFICE OF 


r 


oi aah é 


OPIUM 





| 


address and neat | 
appearance, for light money-making em- | 


Hictapees, *°™| The Committee of Lend a Hand Clubs. 
3 floor: | THE RECORD is published monthly in the 


3 Hamilton P1., Boston ! 


The American Organjof the Egypt and Palestine 
Exploration Funds. 

This publication, now in its sixth year, is read 
by over 3000 persons each month, and is the only 
publication in this country devoted to Egyptology 
and Oriental Research. Monthly. One Dollar a 
year. 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

Folio, on heavy book paper, with from forty to 
fifty illustrations in each number. Devoted en 
tirely to Egyptian History and Archwology. Drs. 
Davis and Cobern’s ‘History of Egypt in the 
Light of Modern Discoveries’ was commenced in 
the June, 1892, number, and will be completed in 
24 Parts. Monthly. Six Dollars a year. 

BIBLIA PUBLISHING Co., 
Meriden, Conn. 





Morphine Habit C 
conta ek ured in 10 





1 
*Ebuene tl till cured, 


nR.J.8T Lebanon. Ohio. 





+? bY 


PLY 


BALD 


HE AD 
EAD 


JOHN CONLON & CO., 


198-200 Lincoln Street, Boston. 
SPECIALTIES: 


OLD ELM WHISKEY 


GENUINE 


BLACKBERRY BRANDY. 


Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 

















Sold at first class Hotels, Wine Merchapt* and 
nd for Price List. 





John Edward. Hannigan 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law. 
Experience in Selling. pianscins and Renting 


5 Pemberton Square, Room 6, 


Boston. 


Elegant Residences 


in Brookline, Winchester, Alston, Brighton and 
Newton, $10,000 to $12,000; the most approv 
style of suburban architecture; su 
comfortable and attractive to the eye; 
on the best streets, surrounded by houses of the 
most refined and agreeable people: cool in sum- 
| mer, tight and warm in winter; near steam and 


| electric cars; 10,000 to 2 feet of land con- 


stantly increasing in value, very little ready 
cash is uired to purchase these delightful 
homes, iy a : es g Fin parma mapey 
may run for a long time at a very low rate. J. E. 
HANNIGAN. 5 Pemberton 84., Room 6, Boston. 








TEN TIMES ONE RECORD 


EDITED BY, 


interests of the Lend a Hand Clubs, and contains 
| reports of Clubs and matter pertaining to this 
work, 


ft 


Annual Subscrip 25 
J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., 


ak + 
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exchange for a small farm. 
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REAL ESTATE 


‘OPFERED BY 


GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO. 


257 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Send 10 cents in stamps for illustrated 
eatalogue., ‘The New England and the 
South,’ describing 1000 est ites, 


Near the Myopia Hunt Cinb. 


A very attractive home, carefully built, 2-story 
Queen Anne house with tower, 11 rooms, steam 
heat, bath room, hot and cold water, wide a. 
large stable 25x90, room for eight or more horses, 
large carriage room and 3 rooms formen. Price 
$10,000, 85,500 down. 

Will Exchange for a Farm. 


Wollaston, nearly new 2 story house, 6 rooms, 
finished in white wood, 9 feet studded on first 
floor, s feet above, piazza, cost $3200 to build, 
beautiful view of harbor, Jot 6487 feet, with voung 
fruit trees. Price, $3,200, $500 cash or will ex- 
change. 

Fine Boating and Fishing. 


A «down east’ farm, 200 acres, ia Parry, Mainc, 
4 miles from bastpor:, bordered on two sides by 
the sea, fine pebbie beach, good chance to keep 
boats, large quantities of rock weet can be gath- 
ered for dressinz, rich soll, cuts 50 to 75 tons hay, 
100 cords standing wood, large old fashioned 
house, burn 72x48, sheds, etc.;allin good repair. 
Price, $2,500, $1,100 down. 


Steck Farm with Mill Privilege. 


Will exchange for valuable property. 200 acres 
in Ashburnham, \ mile from depot and village, 
$1500 worth standing wood, productive soll, keeps 
30 head stock, milk sold at door, orchard, 
the farm borders on a pond and a river rune 
through; buildings in good repair, supplied with 


aqueduct water, 2-story house, 11 rooms, painted 
and bitnded,2 large barns with cellars. Price 
$8,000, $3,000 cash. 


Good Chance for a Florist. 

Fine farm, 75 acres, bordered by Canobie Lake, 

8 miles from Lawrence, 3 greenhouses filled with 

lants, 1 mile from depot; rich soil,ecuts 25 tons 

y, 125 fruit trees, plenty wood, building in 

good condition, aqueduct wafer, 2-story brick 

ouse, 10 high roomez, Darn 40x60 and sheds, fine 

shade trees. Price $4,500, >; cash, including steck 
and tools. 


Deer Isle, Maine. 


Bordering on Burnt Cove 
house 6 rooms painted, barn 22x30. 
% cash, will 
property. 


Warbor, 8 acres, 
Price $1,000, 
exchange for Florida or Om gon 


Bover, N. i. 


Good home market for all produce, 20 acres, 
1 mile from station, keeps 2 cows and horse, land 
level and free, choice fruit in a wood 
enough for home use, nearly new 2.story house, 6 
ae gag ty Sgemmely Ad target stable and henvery. 
Price $3,200, easy terms. 
In low-taxed Groton, 


A good farm wi'h on® of the finest orchards in 
the state, 800 Ualdwin trees covering 11 acres, al! 
oung, thrifty trees in good bearing condition, 
000 worth apples sold in one searon, the farm 
contains 80 acres, deep rich soil, cuts 60 tons hay 
by machine, will keep 380 head stock, enough 
wood for home use, buildings in good repair, pure 
running water from ne on @ bill, grand view 
for mites,2 story house, 11 rooms, 9 feet studded, 
built oy the mp 4 of best material, piazza, barn 
40x60, carriage house, tool house and hennery. 
Price $5,500, $2,500 cash. 


Will Exchange for a House in Salem, 
Beverly or Lynn. 


Village residence in Danversport with good 
garden of One acre, choice truit in variety, 14 


story house, 11 rooms, high studded, painted and 
blinded, stable, carriage house, w shed and 
hennery. Price, $3,000, $1,000 cash. 


The Home ofa Wealthy Manufacturer. 


In Weymouth, 12 miles from Boston on O. C. 
Rh. &., i mile from station and village, 2 acre 
estate, plenty frult, modern house, 10 rooms and 
bath, furnace, gas, open fireplaces, fine stable 
and heonery, all in excellent condition. frice 
$4 500, $2,500 cash. 

Marshfield by the Sea. 


Overlooking the ocean, 100 acres, bordere.. by 
salt water, many fine building sites, land sloping 
towards the sea, owned by a widow, who mus 
sel!, good soll, will cut 20 tons hay, 100 fruit trees, 
large old fashioned house, barn with ter ~ 

’ 


water, as for $2,84¥. Price only $2, 
$500 down, balance easy. 
‘Lexington. 


Market garden farm, 50 acres; 144 miles from 
station, dark rich soil, cute 40 tons hay, milk sold 
at door, plenty fruit, trout brook, first-class build 
ings insured for $6,000, house 9 rooms and bath, 
hot and cold water, furnace, also farmhouse, barn 
60x40, shed and hennery. Price, $10,000, $6,000 
cash. 


Scituate Harbor. 

Cottage near the sea,5 rooms and open room for 
storage, asit needs some repairs we can offer it 
for $400, $200 down, a slight expense will make # 
pleasant summer home. 

Northfield. 


Handsome views residence, new 2-story house 

with tower (see photo.) 138 roums and bath, hor 

and cold water or 8 floors, veranda 100 feet long 

from 7 to 10 feet wide, house finished in quartere: 

oak and whitewood, cost $10,000. Price, @8 000, 

3, cash, or will exchange for rentable property. 
Village Residence. 

Wilmington, 5 minutes walk from station, 2-store 
house, 10100ms, stable nearly new, clapboarded 
and painted, both in dd. condition, garden of 
one acre with fruit. Price, $5,300. 3¢ cash. 

Malden. 


Will exchange for a small farm, ncar Faulkner 
station, nearly new house, 6 roo- s, 4,150 feet of 
land with fruit. Price, $2,300, $700 down. 

A Productive Fa: m. 

Sixty acres,rich sotl,keeps 32 cow. and 4 horses, 
<<a fruit for home use, windmill supplies 
water to buildings, hone 9 rooms, new st ble, 
cost $1,600, 3x54, barn 30x34, and sheds. Price 
only $2.500, $500 cash. Apply to G. H. Place, 
Middleboro, on O. C. K. R., or Geo. H. Chapin & 
Co., ‘57 Washington St. P 

Malden. 


Near Fanlkner station, aperly new 
6 rooms, with fruit. : 






DR. JALGER’s 


Sanitary Underwear 


‘Free from POISONOTIS DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 




















































TRADE MARK. 








HIATS 


InjLeading and Correct§Styles.} 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO. 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
(Opposite the Common.) 
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KETTERER’S HOTE 


16@-172 Canal St., Boston, 


(Adjoining New Boston and Maine Union Depot.) _ 


A Modern Hotel, in Every Respect. 
Steam Heat, Electric Light, Passenger Elevator. 


First-Class Cafe and Restaurant, 
JOHN F. KETTERER & CO., Prop’s. 


HOTEL .*. BAVARIA. 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 
_40 Province Court, Boston. 








Delavan House. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
HURTY & MOORE, Proprietors 


The Largest and Best Hotel at 
. the Capltal. 


The Ebbitt, 
Army and Navy Heddquuitare 


EIGHT IRON FIRE ESBCAPES. 
H. C. BURCH, Manager. 


Hotel Bartholdi. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
BROADWAY & TWENTY-THIRD ST., 
(Madison Square.) 

Kotms singly and en suite. 


PARK J. WHITE. 
é svitonaly eSB eee 


Grand. Union Hotel. 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, A&nd Street 














Rooms $1.00 a day and upwards. Baggage to 
to and from Grand Centra) Depot free. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
FORD & COMPANY, Proprietors. 


BAY STATE HOUSE. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Ranking with the Best of the First-class Hotels in 
New England, 


Passenger Elevator, Well Purnished Rooms and all 
heated by steam. 


FRANK P. DOUGLAS, Prop. 





werk 


AGewTS $754 
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THE KOLA-NUT. 





A REMARKABLE PRODUCT OF AFRICA. 
{From the New York Evening Post]. 


| 

Besides Gordon, Emin Pasha, and the| 
Matabele war, the opening of the ‘Dark | 
Continent’ has contributed to the progress 
of humanity the kola-nut. Within a few 
years it has passed from the narrow func- 
tion of delectating barbaric aborigines into | 
an extensive service of civilized man. 
Kaiser Wilhelm the Young, ever alert to 
discover additional means of preserving the 
peace of Europe, inferred from the exhaus- | 
tive reports of laborious German chemists, | 
physiologists, and theapeuticists that it} 
would prodigiously increase the fighting | 
capacity of his saitlors, and immediately 
ordered it to be stored in his pacific arma 
ment. The French republic, determined 
that its brother of Germany should not beat 
it an inch to the goal of peace, promptly 

laced the kola-nut in the commissariat of | 
its military establishment. Thereupon | 
generous rivalry stimulated Austria and 
Italy to do likewise; whereupon the con- | 
tagion of philanthropic impulse overcame | 
Russia. Mountain-climbers were as quick | 
as peace-preservers to recognize the battle 
sustaining properties of kola, and nearly all 
the Alpine Sabo in Europe have made it a 
part of their dietetic equipment. And | 
finally its force-promoting and life-saving 
qualities have won for it secure admission 
to the medical pharmacopoeia both abroad 
and in this country. It is, however, much 
less known and used here than there 
According to good authority, it is imported 
into the Dnited States by not more than 
two or three drug houses. 

A marvellous property of endowing its 
user with power to endure severe and pro 
longed physical exertion, without taking 
food and without feeling fatigue, is the par 
ticular virtue which has attracted attentio: 
to kola. Travellers’ tales to this effect, at 
first relegated to the realm of the fabulous 
were finally followed and confirmed by 
scientific investigation. Among the latest 
European investigators are Prof. E. Heckel, 
Prof, F. Schlagdenhauffen, and Dr. Leo: 
Ernst Monnet, and from their authoritativ: 
reports the material of the present article is 
mainly derived. Professor Heckel tells us 
that the negroes in tropical Africa easily 
walk over forty miles a day with nothing t 
eat but one fresh kola-nut, and that he him 
self has accomplished as surprising a feat 
upon a diet of dry kola. He relates the 
experiment of two army officers who, while 
ascending the nearly 9,000 feet of Mount 
Canigou, limited their nourishment to a 
quantity of kola representing about tw 
grains of caffeine. They rested twenty 
minutes, climbed twelve hours, and found 
themselves on top with no sense of fatigu 
and with apparently no diminution of mus 
cular power. Many other officers and pri 
vate soldiers, Dr. Heckel says, have tested 
with like results the potency of kola. He 
cites the experience of several infantry 
officers who ate an insignificant quantity. 
and were not tired after walking in the 
month of July forty miles in fifteen and a 
half hours. At his suggestion the French 
Alpine Club adopted kola and, afterwards, 
a vote of thanks to the professor, declaring 
that it had surprisingly Sent them in breath 
and strength. 

But this striking attitude by no means 
exhausts the utility of kola. The investiga- 
tors, convinced that in such an astonishing 
product lay beneficent agen-ies as yet un 
revealed, promptly fell to studying its physi- 
ological action upon the human system and 
its therapeutic possibilities. Discoveries 
were soon announced. Kola was a toni 
for the heart, accelerating, strengthening. 
and at the same time regulating its pulsa- 
tions. “In the last stages of cardiac affec- 
tion,” declared Dr. Dujardin Beaumetz. 
“kola sometimes works resurrections.” It 
revived the pulse, increasing its fullness, 
and decreasing its rapidity. It exerted a 
special action upon the nervous system, and 
for all derangements thereof was an effica- 
cious remedy; and probably through this 
same action is retarded metamorphosis of 
the tissue. It was a powerful tonic for 
employment in anemia and chronic debility, 
while in convalescence from severe fevers 
and other acute disorders it greatly pro- 
moted repair of the organism. It assisted 
digestion and prevented dyspepsia. It had 
rendered signal service in cases of sporadic 
cholora. It was a specific for inebriation. 
This reputation came from Zululand, where 
the natives found it a godsend after contact 
with the British chartered companies. One 
of the investigators reported that he dis- 
covered a man—a European, not a Zulu— 
so drunk that he could neither walk nor 
even talk, but ap infusion of kola perfectly 
sobered the fellow in thirty minutes. It not 
only restrained rum from cracking the 
brains, but prevented the tropical sun from 
cracking the hands and feet, and was an 
effective pound of cure when the ounce of 
prevention had been neglected. It wes a 

anacea for hypochondria and melancholy. 
ft had been imported to the island of 
— expressly to avert the attacks of 

espondency to which the Gold Coast 
negroes who worked the Jamaica planta- 


| West 
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| track layer who was incapacitated for work | 


by hypochondria; a strong infusion of kola | 
brought him in two hours back to his hard | 
labor, laughing and merrily talking. The} 
experimenter declared that no other tonic | 
could have relieved the sufferer so quickly 
and completely. 

Coincident with these studies was the 
chemical search for the secret of kola. 
analyses agreed in showing that it contained 
nearly all the constituents of coffee, tea and 
cocoa, and other constituents not possessed 
by them. It had a larger proportion of 


caffeine than any coffee or (except in rare | 


instances) tea, and more theobromine than 
cocoa. But though the chemists got at the 
elements of kola, a full explanation of its 
hidden potency eluded them. 


The kola-nut is the product of a tree} 
region | 


whose habitat is a West Africa 
stretching 500 miles from the coast into the 
interior, between Sierra Leone and Lower 
Guinea It has been successfully trans 
planted to the east coast by the English, 
and by them or others to Mauritius, the 
Indies, Mexico, Brazil, and other 
South American countries. The tree is 
from twenty to thirty feet high, has smooth, 
cylindrical branches, and bears a profusion 
of purplish flowers. The flower yields a 
yellow fruit, which enfolds 
in the same follicle the red and white seeds 
that are inaptly called kola-nuts. ‘The tree 
begins to bear in its fourth or fifth year, but 


large brownish 


tenth. It then yields annually about 120 
pounds of seeds. They are gathered in 
October and November from a June flower 
ing, and again in May and June from a 
December flowering. 

The kola-nut discharges highly important 
functions in the economy of the African 
iborigines, its first partakers. They ca 
conceive no greater necessity nor dream of 
1 superior luxury. When they live in the 
far interior they give for dry kola an equal 
weight of gold dust. Tea and coffee hav 
no charms for them so long as they can get 
kola. While they gather coffee-berries 
they chew the kola-nut for solace. Dried 
in the sun, reduced to a fine powder and 
nixed with milk and honey, it makes ar 
wreeable, stimulating and nourishing bev 
rage, with which the savage negroes wet 
ibsolutely satisfied until the advent of 
missionaries and civilization. Pounced 
ipon by the slave-catcher and exiled t 
strange lands, they pine, as did the Gold 
“oast negroes in the Island of Jamaica, for 
the kola cud or dew. To keep them i: 
heerful mood and good condition for hard 
labor, their masters have in many instances 
kindly imported the tree or nut also. Thus 
is explained its introduction into a number 
of conntries and islands. 

In the political relations of the native 
tribes the kola-seed is the vehicle of diplo 
nacy. When two chiefs exchange whit 
kola-seeds, they mean that they have sworn 
off from enmity and butchery until next 
time. When they despatch to each other 
red kola-seeds, they signify that hostility 
and slaughter are immediately in order. 

In the social relations of the natives the 
seed is the very kernel of etiquette. When 
1 young barbarian contemplates renuncia- 
tion of single blessedness, he sends to the 
‘hosen one’s mother a gift of white kola. 
and trembles till he gets her answer. If it 
‘omes in the shape of white kola, he im. 
igines he is very happy; if in the guise of 
red kola, he knows he is miserable, and pro- 

eeds at once to select another intended 
If the mother of this one should return 
white for white, the bridegroom-elect is 
ready for the sacrifice after inspecting the 
wedding presents. If they include a liberal 
supply of kola, he contentedly proceeds; if 
kola is wholly lacking, he indignantly with 
iraws, unless holden by the cords of love, 
which is not often. Indeed, kola in this 
savage society seems to be the equivalent 
of funds in civilized society. A further 
proof that it is held so valuable as to be 
positively sacred is the fact that oaths arx 
administered over kola-seeds as in Christian 
countries over the Bible, the only difference 
being that the heathen must eat the seeds 
instantly, while the Christian can eat his 
words at any supsequent time. 


The Sacred Scarabs. 
One of the most interesting exhibits in 


Magazine, is the jewelry of Queen Abotpou 
of the seventeenth dynasty (say about B. C. 
1750) taken from her Majesty’s person when 
her mummy case was opened by Mariette 
Bey. Among the most beautiful objects 
in this very ancient collection is a gold chain 
or necklet, with a scarab pendent as its 
central ornament. 

On the other hand, if the kings had their 
names engraved on sacred beetles, the 
sacred beetles in return gave their names to 
mighty kings. The very word for beetle 
was so holy that it enters into the com- 
position of many royal titles. Just as else- 
where great princes described themselves 
as lions, or wolves, or bulls, or deerhounds, 
so in Egypt they described themselves as 
beetles of the sun god, 





ittains its greatest fecundity only in its | ce 


the museum at Ghizeh, says the Cornhill | 








Strange to say, some of the latest scarabs The deep sea fish, then, are exposed to a 


bear Christian emblems. Several of them 
are inscribed with the cross, and one, in 
Mr. Loftie’s collection, is adorned with a 
well-marked crucifix. This queer jumbling 
up of Christian and heathen symbolism 
may seem incredible to those «who do not 


know Egypt or early Christian art; but to} 


students of the first few centuries of 
Christendom it is no isolated example. 


The| In the Ghizeh museum there are many 


| other works of the transitional period quite 
as strangely mixed as these — paintings 
with the ankh or crux ansata, the symbol of 
|immortality, combined with the veritable 
| Christian cross; emblems of which it is 
| hard to tell at first sight which are heathen 
j}and which Christian; Madonnas that can 


infant Horus; and Isises that fade off by 
imperceptible stages into Madonnas and 
Bambinos. 

The fact is, scarabs had been buried with 
corpses in Egypt for centuries, till they had 
become, as it were, part of the recognized 


ceremonial of burial; people no more liked | 


to dispense with them as marks of respect 
to the dead than our own people would like 
to dispense with plumes and mutes and all 
the other wonted accompaniments of Chris- 
tian burial. So, when the Egyptians felt 
they must adopt the new creed in place of 
the old, they endeavored to Christianize 

ind convert the scarab by inscribing him 

with a figure of the crucifixion, just as the 
| priests in Brittany have Christianized and 
ymverted the old heathen standing stones 
putting a cross on top, to which th 

modern worshipper now, nominally, at least, 
lirects his prayers. 

There is more of this substitution every- 
where in Europe than most people suspect; 
a large part of what passes as modern 
Christianity is nothing more than very 
slightly veneered antique paganism. , 


The Circassian Slave. 


Far from dreading their sale, writes Mrs. 
Dietrick in the Popular Science Monthly, 
the girls of Circassia look forward to it as 
the great opportunity of their lives. They 
zo to seek it as a conscious jewel might 





bak 
start in search of a costly setting They 
»how no more reluctance than Esther man- 
fested when Mordecai delivered her over 
is one of the fair young virgins gathered 
from far and near to adorn the palace of 
\hasuerus. 
Indeed, the history of Esther reveals the 


lay re-enact that old biblical story. Each 
velieves that it is she who may find grace 
vnd favor in the royal crown, and thus con- 
trol at will the rise or fall of the royal 
sceptre. But even if not chosen by royalty, 
those who purchase the beautiful damsels 
of Circassia are the wealthy and titled ; and 
not the slightest social degradation is at 
tached to their position, even when taken 
to harems wherein a Turkish wife may be 
installed as head of the household. 

‘The common dependence of all the in- 
mates of a harem upon the favor of a lord 
who may at any time elevate the Circassian 
slave to the position of a lady fosters a 
spirit of equalitvy—of pure, practical democ- 
racy, that would be inconceiveable under 
any other circumstances, and in our South- 
ern slave relation to nominal mistress was 
totally undreamed of. 
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in treating her as one beforehand we take 
off very much of the awkwardness which 
would else ensue.” 

When we consider that all the children 
of slaves are acknowledged as the legiti- 


the slave are reduced to a minimum. 





mous and rapid diminution of pressure in 
their journey to the surface, and it*is ex- 
tremely probable, writes S. J. Hickson in 
the Popular Science Monthly, that shallow- 
water forms would be similarly killed and 
crushed out of shape were they suddenly 
plunged into very deep water. The fish 
i that live at these enormous depths are, in 
consequence of the enormous pressure, 
liable to a curious form of accident. 


reason, they rise to a considerable distance 
above the noor of the ocean, the g2ses of 


the tendency to float upward and enable 
the fish to regain its proper sphere of life 
at the bottom; but beyond that limit the 


more and more distended as it goes, is 
gradually killed on its long and involuntary 
journey to the surface of the sea. 











hardly be discriminated from Isis with the | 


notives which probably animate each of | 
the many maidens of Circassia who to this | 


As a Turkish lady | 
*xplained to an astonished Englifh visitor, | 
“ A slave may become a lady any day, and | 


mate children of their father, we must con-| fidence and support. ’ 
fess, in justice to the Turk, that theirs is a | Newsand the Truth About It,” and its leading 
condition in which the evils of slavery to} Pee 


Creatures that Tumble Upward. | 


muscles are not strong enough to drive the! 
body downward, and the fish, becoming | 


| danger that no other animals in this world 
| are subject to—namely, that of tumbling 
upward. That such accidents do occasion- 
ally occur is evidenced by the fact that some 
fish, which are now known to be true deep- 
| sea forms, were discovered dead and float- 
| ing on tha surface of the ocean long before 
our modern investigations were com- 
menced. 
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OUR METHOD OF 


| Feeding Horses on the Street: positively pre- 
| vents waste, gormandizing, slobbering, breath- 
| ing in the oats and throwing the head; less ex- 
penalty 6 than others and mever gets foul. The 
vorse breathes as freely with it on as without it. 
Every one, and especially Editors of Christian 
papers and agents for humane societies, should 
see it 

Agents make satisfactory pay. Canvassing 
Outfit, with particulars, sont ou receipt of $1.25 


ARLINGTON FEED BAG CO., 
15 Cornhill, Boston, Room 2. 


STOP PAYING RENT 


You can arrarge with us this month for 
one of our beautiful new 


| HOUSES 
$3,000 to $6,000 EACH 


To he complete April ist, with Electric 
Light, Porcelain Bath, and every modern 
convenience at 


NEWTON HIGHLANDS, 


|} two minutes from the Albany Station and 
| Eeetrie Cars and lo a select neizlborhood, 
ion terms 

| 


SAME AS RENT. 


livest $5 a Week Now 


and control a $500 Lot adjotuing eve of 
th-se new houses. Sure to advance 30 
per cent. in the Spring. 


INVESTIGATE. 
EDGAR W. FOSTER, ecsrent'’ 
If You Want the Best Paper Read The 
Phase Republican, 


| THE 

















LEADING NEWSPAPER 
| OF NEW ENGLAND. 
|Established in 1824 by Samuel Bowles. 


Newspapers multiply. There are many kinds. 
}and they are of every degree of merit. »HE 
| sPRISGFIELD REPUBLICAN aims and 
claims to be in the foremost rank in quality and 
|character. It has maintained its position at 
| the front through a long period of years. It was 
}never stronger or better than it is at present, 
j}never more firmly established in public con- 
Its motto is, “All the 


| purpose is to serve the public interest, 

Rt PU FAN'S several editors, Daily 
| Sunday, Weekly, are all edited and arranged 
| with intelligent care and discrimination to meet 
| the special wants of their readers. Space ix not 

wasted in cheap and unsubstantial sensations 
but current events are recorded and illuminated 
| with adue regard for their relative importance 


Those forms that are brought up by the | and interest. The editorial and literaay depart- 

dredge from the depths of the ocean are | Ments of the paper are conducted with marked 
yi ‘yas : . ability and have given it a w : 

usually killed and distorted by the enor. | SBility am « orld-wide reputa- 


on. 

7 THE SUNDAY and WEEKLY REPUBLI. 
CAN are especially rich in miscellaneous read- 
ing and are excellent journals for the homes of 
New Englanders both on their native heath and 
| abroad. 


DAILY: 70 cents a month, $2 a quarter, 
$8 a year. 
SUNDAY: 50 cents a quarter, $2 a year. 


| WEEKLY: 50 cents for six months, $1 a year. 


All subscribtions are payable strictly in ad- 


lt, in chasing their prey or for any other | vance. Sample Copies free. 


THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN, a 12-page 


their swimming bladder become consider- ee ee ee ee ee 
ably expanded and their specific gravity | 
very greatly reduced. Up to a certain limit | 
the muscles of thcir bodies can counteract | aor 


one who wishes to try it. 


THE REPUBLICAN, 
Springfield, Mass. 





COUNTRY BOARD. 


A lady seeks permanent board in a pleasant 
_ country town, ata reasonable rate. 


Address, X X, at this office. 
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\ew York & New Bngland 
RAILROAD. 
Limited Train 


BETWEEN 


Boston.’ New York | 


j The Famous ‘‘White Train’’ 


Leaves either City, 3 p. m., due destination 9.00 
p. m.—Week days and Sundays. 

Buffet Smokers, Parlor Cars, Smoking Cars and 

Dining Car Between Boston 

and Willimantic. 


e First Train Between Boston and New York 
on Sundays. 


Coaches. 





SMITH, MACKENZIE & CO. 
rials 50 Bromfield Street, 


ARCHITECTURAL 


DECORATIVE 
DESIGNING, 


“uilding. Plans and Specifications. 
Our Charges Are Reasonable, 
CALL AND SEE US. 


AIR MATTRESS. 








TICKET OFFICES, 


322 Washington St., 
tation foot o 


New York: 353 Ree way 
Grand Central Station. 
Ask for tickets via the “NEW ENGLAND” 
and see that you get them. 


(7EO. F. RANDOLPH, Gen’! Traffic Mer. 
W. R. BABCOCK, Gen’! Pass’r Agt. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


COST OF FICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


B1, 1892. ...922,026.000.61 
ES. ..sceccccessss 20,007, 281.07 


$2,328,768 .04 


Boston ; 
Ss 


ASSETS, Dec. 
LIABILITI 





yLIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are | 


6 ued atthe old life rate premium. 
Aanaat Oagh distributions are 
policies. Every pohey has ¢ 
cash sarrender and paid-up insurance values to 
which the insured is entitled by the Massachunetts 
Statute. 
Pam phieta rates and values jfor any age sent 
on application vo the Company's Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED DBD. FOSTER, Vice-Pr 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


Sewing Machines. 


$30.00 CASH. 
$25.00 INSTALMENTS, bu the 
strictly High Grade Sewing eh! a ex. 
cept Davis. $16.50 buys any of the Medium 
grade of Machines, such as Favorite, Avon, 
Columbus, Excelsior, &c. $12 98 buys the 


Champion. We show the largest 
any retail house in New ig 5 


Needles and Repairs for all nm ge 


SEWING MACHINE EMPORIUM, 
J.N. Leach, Prop. 31 Hayward F1., Boston 


Dr. George hang, 


Scalp Specialist, 
1 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 


a upon all 
yok at 











Miss M. Mullins of Newton says : 


For over two years I have been troubled 
falling out of the hair. I tried many remedies, 
but all tono avail. My attention was called to 
Dr. George Lang’s scientific method of treating 
scalp affections, and after only one month's 
improv wonderfully. 


ith 


treatment my hair has 
Thanks to br. Lang’s 


Ward & Bigelow 


SILVER PLATE CO. 
Gold and Silver Plating 


And Repairing 


Of all kinds of Hollow Ware, such as 

ake Baskets, Sugar Bowls, Ice Pitchers, 
itter Dishes, Salvers, etc. Also Table 
ives, Forks and Spoons. 


NEW GOODS A SPECIALTY. 


17 Harvard Place, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


A come wanted 

‘\ 4&ppearance, for light 
ployment ; easy work an 
5 to 5 o'clock. A. M._RI 


\ 


MAN AND wire 

ions for children 

lion some institution of sucht charac 
can ven. 





references 
Address, R. B. 













Summer St., | 


samevenced in_ institu- 
posi 





It you want health and comfort, sleep on the 
| AIR MATTRWSS. Absolutely pure, and the | 
| only pertect bed made. Indorsed by physicians. | 
| Manufactured and sold only by METROPOLITAN 
| Aln GOODS COMPANY,7 TEMPLE PLACE 


BIBLIA : 

: « 

| Devoted to Biblical, 
| Archwology. 

The American Organjof the Egypt and Palestine 
Exploration Funds. 

This publication, now in its sixth year, is read 
by over 3000 persons each month, and is the only 
publication in this country devoted to Egyptology 
and Oriental Research. Monthly. One Dollar a 
year. 


Classical and Oriental 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


Folio, on heavy book paper, with from forty to 
fifty illustrations in each number. Devoted en 
tirely to Egyptian History and Archwology. Drs. 
| Davie and Cobern’s ‘History of Egypt in the 

Light of Modern Discoveries’ was commence in 

the June, 1892, number, and will be completed in 

24 Parts. Monthly. Six Dollars a year. 

BIBLIA PUBLISHING Co., 
Meriden, Conn. 








ies. pine phic Cured in 10 
Be o pa red. 
PR. J. STEPHENS Lebanon Gina, 
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JOHN CONLON & C0., 


198-200 Lincoln Street, Boston. 
SPECIALTIES : 


OLD ELM WHISKEY 











GENUINE 


BLACKBERRY BRANDY. 


Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 





Sold at first class Hotels, Wine Merchant® and 
md for Price List. 
John Edward. Hannigan 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law. 
Experience in Selling. Managing and Renting 


5 Pemberton Square, Room 6, 


Boston. 





Elegant Residences 
in Brookline, Winchester, Alston, Brighton and 
Newton, $10,000 to $12,000; the most approved 
| style suburban architecture ; substantial 
comfortable and attractive to the eye; loca 
on the best streets, surrounded by houses of the 
most refined and agreeable people: cool in sum- 
| mer, tight and warm in winter; near steam and 
| electric cars; 10,000 to 20,000 feet of land con- 
stantly increasing in value, very little ready 
is uired to purchase these delightful 
| homes, an ~ es or the og conn 
| may run for a long time ata ve ow rate. J. E. 
HANNIGAN, 5 Pemberton 8a., m 6, Boston. 


; 








'TEN TIMES ONE RECORD 


0 address and neat 
ae money-making eons 

d 2 from 
8 Bosworth 8t., 3d floor. 


EDITED BY, 


The Committee of Lend a Hand Clubs. 


THE RECORD is published monthly in the 
interests of the Lend a Hand Clubs, and contains 
reports of Clubs and matter pertaining to this 
work. 

Annual Subscription 25 cents. 


J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., 
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~ REAL. ESTATE 


| heat, bath room, hot and cold water, wide 


| large carriage room and 8 rooms for men. 
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‘OPFERED BY 


GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO. 


257 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Send 10 cents in stamps for illustrated 
catalogue. ‘The New England and the 
South,’ describing 1000 est ites, 


Near the Myopia Hunt Clinb. 


A very attractive home, carefully built, 2-story 
Queen Anne house with tower, 1) rooms, steam 
os 
orses, 
Price 


Large stable 25x90, room for eight or more 


$10,000, $5,500 down. 
Will Exchange for a Farm. 


Wollaston, nearly new 2 story house, 6 rooms, 
finished in white wood, 9 feet studded on first 
floor,s feet above, piazza, cost $3200 to build, 
beautiful view of harbor, lot 6467 feet, with voung 
fruit trees. Price, $3,200, $500 cash or will ex- 
change. 

Fine Boating and Fishing. 


A ‘down east’ farm, 200 acres, in Perry, Maine, 
4 milee from tastpor:, bordered on two sides by 
the sea, fine pebble beach, good chance to keep 
boats, large quantities of rock wee: can be gath- 
ered for dressing, rich soil, cuts 50 to 75 tons hay, 
100 cords standing wood, large old fashioned 
house, barn 72x4x, sheds, ete.,;allin good repair. 
Price, $2,500, $1,100 down. 


Steck Farm with Mill Privilege. 


Will exchange for valuable property. 200 acres 
in Ashburnham, mile from depot and yillage, 
$1500 worth standing wood, productive soll, keeps 
80 head stock, mijk sold at door, orchard, 
the farm borders on a pond and a river rune 
through; buildings in good repair, supplied with 


aqueduct water, 2-story house, 11 rooms, painted 
and blinded, % large barns with cellars. Price 
$8,000, $3,000 cash. 


Good Chance for a Florist. 


Fine farm, 75 acres, bordered by Canobie Lake, 
8 miles from Lawrence, 3 greenhousee filled with 
egg 1 mile from depot; rich soil, cute 25 tons 

ay, 125 fruit trees, plenty wood, butlding in 
good condition, aqueduct water, 2-story brick 
house, 10 high rooms, barn 40x60 and sheds, fine 
pene = Price $4,500, +; cash, including steck 
and tools. 


Deer Isle, Maine. 


Bordering on Burnt Cove "arbor, 8 acres, 
house 6 rooms painted, barn 22x80. Price $1,000, 
3 cash, will exchange for Florida or Om gon 
property. 

Dover, N. i. 


Gocd home market for all produce, 20 acres, 
1 mile from station, keeps 2 cows and horse, land 
level and free, choice fruit in a wood 
enough for home use, nearly new 2-story house, 6 
rooms, My Agee piazza, stable and henpery. 
Price $3,200, casy terms. 
In low-taxed Groton, 


A good farm with on® of the finest orchards in 
the state, 800 Waldwin trees covering 11 acres, all 
oung, thrifty trees in good bearing condition, 
.000 worth apples sold in one searon, the farm 
contains 80 acres, deep rich soil, cuts 60 tons hay 
by machine, will keep 30 head stock, enoug 
wood for home use, buildings in good repair, pure 
ranning water from spring on a hill, grand view 
for miles, 2 story house, 11 rooms, 9 feet studded, 
built »y the day of best material, piazza, barn 
40x60, carriage house, tool house and hennery. 
Price $5,500, $2,500 cash. 


Will Exchange for a House in Salem, 
Beverly or Lynn. 


Village residence in Danversport with 
garden of One acre, choice trult in variety, 14 
story house, 11 rooms, high sevens, pained and 
blinded, stable, carriage house, wood shed and 
hennery. Price, $3,000, $1,000 cash. 


The Home of a Wealthy Manufacturer. 


In Weymouth, 12 miles from Boston on O. C. 
R. &., 4 mile from station and village, 2 acre 
estate, plenty fruit, modern house,10 rooms and 
bath, furnace, gas, open fireplaces, fine stable 
and hennery, all in excellent condition. frice 
$4 500, $2,500 cash. 

Marshfield by the Sea. 


Overlooking the ocean, 100 acres, bordere. by 
salt water, many fine building sites, !and sloping 
towards the sea, owned by a widow, who mus 
se!l!, good soil, will cut 20 tons hay, 100 fruit trees, 
targe old fashioned house, barn with Arn 
water, @ for $2,840. Price only $2,700, 
$500 aown, balance easy. 

‘Lexington. 


Market garden farm, 50 acres; 14 miles from 
station, dark rich soil, cuts 40 tons bay, milk so) 
at door, plenty fruit, trout brook, first-class bui 
ings insured for $6,000, house 9 rooms and bath, 
hot and cold water, furnace, also farmhouse, barn 
60x40, shed and hennery. Price, $10,000, $6,000 
cash. 

Scituate Harbor. 

Cottage near the sea,5 rooms and open room for 
siorage, asit needs some repairs we can offer it 
for $400, $200 down, a sligtt expense will make a 
pleasant summer home. 

Northfield. 


Handsome vill residence, new 2-story house 
with tower (see phot.) 18 rooms and bath, hor 
and cold water or 3 floors, veranda 100 feet long 
from 7 vo 10 feet wide, house finished in quartere: 
oak and whitewood, cost $10,000. Price, $8 000, 
cash, or willexchange for rentable property. 

Village Residence. 


Wilmington, 5 minutes walk from station, 2-store 
house, 10 rooms, stable nearly new, clapboarded 
and painted, both in good condition, garden of 
one acre with fruit. Price, $5,300. 3¢ cash. 

Malden. 


Will exchange for a small farm, scar Faulkner 
station, nearly new house, 6 roows, 4,150 feet of 
land with fruit. Price, $2,300, $700 down. 

A Productive Fa: m. 

Sixty acres,rich soll,keeps 32 cow and 4 horses, 
wiabaahe fruit for home use, windmill supplies 
water to buildings, houce 9 rooms, new st ble, 
cost $1,600, 3x54, barn 30x34, avd sheds. Price 
only $2.500, $500 cash. Apply to G, H. Place, 
Middleboro, on O. C.K. R., or Geo. H. Chapin & 
Co., 57 Washington St. 4 

Malden. 















Near Fanikner station, nearly new cottage 
sg gar, ih ive, Sa 
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PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
‘Free from POISONONS DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 











HIA TS 


InfLeading and CorrectgStyles.j 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 


(Opposite the Common.) P) 


KETTERER’S HOTEL 
168-172 Canal St., Boston, . 


A Modern Hotel, in Every Respect. — 


Steam Heat, Electric Light, Passenger Elevator, 


First-Class Cafe and Restaurant, 
JOHN F. KETTERER & CO., Prop’s. 


HOTEL .". BAVARIA. — 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 
Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 








Delavan House. 


ALBANY, N, Y. 
HURTY & MOORE, Proprietors 


The Largest and Best Hotel at 


The Ebbitt, 


WASHINGTON , D. ce, 


Army and Navy Headquarters, 
EIGHT IRON FIRE ESCAPES, 
H. C. BURCH, Manager. 








Hotel Bartholdi. — 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
BROADWAY & TWENTY-THIRD ST., wee 
(Madison Square.) 
Rotms singly and en suite, 
PARK J. WHITE. 





cinoma amapesies .3 


Grand Union Hotel 


Opposite Grand Centra) Depot, 42nd Street 





Rooms $1.00 a day and upwards, Baggage to 
to and from Grand Central Depot free. 


EUROPEAN PLAN, 
FORD & COMPANY, Proprietors. 


<mnceteiyee  eapnineningchtsnpihpuensititndatniieioashetanesrtasinereouctinpsitinaiiniviethietilatb nines 


BAY STATE HOUSE. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Ranking with the Best of the First-class Hotels in 
New England. — : 

Passenger Elevator, Well Furnished Rooms and all 
heated by steam. 


FRANK P. DOUGLAS, Prop. 





AGEWTS $754 £1. 


THOME, 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Boston Veterinary Hospital—= 











HORSES, PO) ee ee RE Bes. Ambulance for mov- 
$1.50 per day. |e I’ i ae! em ' hee | ing sick or disabled 
Wanihenes 2. ala Horses or Cattle 
DOGS 4™ CATS, oe a PY eee 7 On Call at all hours, 
5Oc. per day. 7” oe. ene. = —s , day or night. 


Thoroughly Equipped for the Board and Treatment of all Animals. 


Animals called for when desired. ."' |sURGEONS: {Edward _C. Beckett. _ (ut visits made at any time. 
ae (Daniel D. Lee. Seo 








549 ALBANY STREET, Cor. of Dedham. TELEPHONE “992 Tremont.” 
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This » Unusual 


_BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.——Latest U. S, Gov't Report. 


Baking 
Powder 


Real 
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EDWARD E. HALE. FREDERICK E. GOODRICH 


EDITORS. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER 


Something for-nothing is, often.offered but seldom given. 
We propose to show how such an exchange can be made. We 
naturally feel kindly towards our subscribers and believe that 
the cordiality is reciprocated. Such relations are pleasant and 
we desire to make_them yet closer. 


Hence 
Proposition. 


We will give to every subscriber renewing his subscription 
(and to every new subscriber) a fine artistic crayon portrait of 
himself or of any he may designate. These crayons are not 
an enlargement ; they are finely finished in crayon. 

This crayon is 16x20 inches in size, giving the features an 
almost life-size reproduction. The artists are unsurpassed in 
this line, and the price of such a azuets at any art store would 
be. $8.00 to $10.00, ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 


This You Get Absolutely Free 


The CoMMoNWEALTH is assuredly worth the subscription 
price, as no other Boston weekly has so much substantial, satis- 
factory, and permanently valuable reading matter. Its editors, 
Edward Everett Hale, D. D., and Frederick E. Goodrich, are 
among the best known writers in America to-day. The Common- 
WEALTH has in addition an eminent staff of contributors of 
established reputations on various interesting subjects. No 
other Boston paper covers so much of current matter in litera- 
ture, science and art. 

To obtain this crayon (satisfaction gearmewed): you awe 
only to enclose tous a photograph, with the price of subscription 
$2.50. The portrait is made by enlargement and drawing from 
the photograph which you send. 

: Suitable frames, if desired, can We eine at ‘atualeonbe ‘ihe 
of CRITCHERSON & HUMPHREY, 8 Boswortu STREET, from 
where all pictures will be shipped. 

Address, 


The Commonwealth Publishing Co. 
120 Tremont St., Boston. 








Thomas OCallaghan & Co. 


CARPETS 





| At Less Than Cost for 60 Days. 


/ ———-— ¢ 


We have marked many of our FALL 
STYLES in Carpets and Rugs at about 
half price to close during the dull months 
of January and February. Our reason for 
doing this is to make room for the NEW 
‘SPRING PATTERNS about to arrive. 

A Few Prices: 


Smith’s Best Moquettes at 75c. per yard. 
Five-Frame Brussels at 75c. per yard. 

Ten-wire Tapestries at 57 1-2c. per yard, 
Best Ingrains (all. wool) at 50c,. per yard. 


’ 


‘Thomas QGallaghan & Co. 


558, 560 & 562 Washington Street. 


Ceres ADAMS HOUSE.) 


High Class Tailoring. 


C. J. NICKERSON, 


120 Tremont St., cor. Hamilton Place. 


Fine Workmanship, Style and Fit. 
. Rough Tweeds for Business, 
Soft Vi for Ou > 
Latest Fabrics Scented, Salta & mani ir vereats 
Leggins, Breeches, Gaiters, etc. 


(FORMERLY WEE ©. r. D. sone ms.) 


THE CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST CO... 


PAID IN CAPITAL $600,000 


HAS REMOVED TO 


60 Devonshire Street, Street Floor, Boston. 


Western Mortgages Collected or Foreclosed, Western Real Estate Rented and sold. 
CHARGES REASONABLE. CALL OR WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 


THE KING OF ALL BRIA 





Passenger. ‘Prains. 





On and after Nov. 27, 1893. 
AINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER 
STATION, CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE 


WEST. 
MAG SP OODATION for Troy 


A. 
oF and Alban 
9.00 ‘at = EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
3 M pACcomMoDATION for Troy 
P. > hia EXPRESS, with Sleep- 


Ds 
O00 | ing Cars to Chicago. 


fs Bs Be DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleep- 
. Cars to Chicago. 


FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST. 


“GOLD HEART” ss atsans anp MonTREAL. 


Made by North Dakota Milling Association, | .OO A.M ACCOMMODATION to Mon. 


Grand Forks, No. Dakova, James V. Goprrey, a ae Mo a 
Eastern Salesman, 708 Chamber of Commerce, 10 304. Cars to at a, REAL FLYER, Parlor 


Boston, Mass. 3 OO P.M. nfo ene to Rut 
FOR SALE BY nt, a 


Cobb, Bates & Yerxa, fees le aa ‘iene on ap- 
At al their st a aa sa | 











